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PROLOGUE 



In May, 1967, Dr. Ben Wallace, Superintendent of Schools, Mineola, 
Neui York, accepted an USOE invitation to meet in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, to discuss the paper, "Designing an Organic Curriculum". At 
this meeting it uas the decision of those In attendance to establish 
a network of schools who would work cooperatively, under USOE guidance 
and direction, to bring American education closer to the goals enunci- 
ated in the Bushnell and Morgan paper. The participants agreed to the 
appellation of "ES '70, An Educational System for the Seventies". Pre- 
liminary machinery was set in motion to develop a workable structure 
for the consortium so as to enable the local-state-federal partnership 
to function fluidly when other such efforts had bogged down. The accom- 
plishments of the network are chronicled in other documents and no 
effort will be made to embellish upon them here. 

Dr. Wallace reviewed the invitation with his Board of Education 
who, in turn, indicated their willingness to participate. At that time 
Dr. Wallace appointed Eliot G. Spack to serve as Mineola' s coordinator 
of the "Organic Curriculum" program. 

At the inception of the project the objectives and procedures were 
identified as follows: 

Objectives : 

The overall objective for the organic curriculum is to redefine - 
goals and overhaul the educational process; therefore, objectives for 
each full time program coordinator should include: 

^ • Delimit general purposes of the organic curriculum to the local 
school districts. Modification of general purposes to fit the 
local district will be necessary since each district and each 
teacher and each administrator will b's different. These general 
purposes are as follows: 

a. Integrate academic and vocational learning by appropriately 
employing vocational preparation as one of the principal 
vehicles for the inculcation of basic learning skills. In 
this way learning could be made more palatable to many 
students who otherwise have difficulty seeing the value of 
a general education. 

b. Expose the student to an understanding of the "real world" 
through a series of experiences which capitalize on the 
desire of youth to investigate for himself. 

c. Train the student in a core of generalizable skills related 
to a cluster of occupations rather than just those related 
to one specialized occupation. 
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d. Orient students to the attitudes and habits uhich go ulth 
successful Job performance and successful living. 

e. Provide a background for the prospective uorker by helping 
him to understand houi he fits uithin the economic and civic 
institutions of our country. 

f. Make students auare that learning is life— *oriented and need 
noty indeed must noty stop with his exit from formal education. 

g. Help students cope with a changing uorld of work through 
developing career strategies which cen lead to an adequate 
level of income and responsibility. 

« 

h. Create within the student a sense of self reliance end aware- 
ness which leads him to seek out appropriate careers with 
realistic aspiration levels. 

2. Deal with a variety of complex questions which may arise from a 
radical remodeling of the secondary curriculum . To illustratey 
what role secondary teachers will play in the teaching-learning 
process; how will the local school deal with accreditation stand- 
ards and course requirements that have been established by state 
statute; what specific behavioral objectives should be identified; 
which instructional media and technical innovations will con- 
tribute most to efficienty effectivsy and relevant learnings; what 
is the proper relationship between vocational and academic aspects 
of the curriculum; what are the most effective means for self- 
learning through individualized instruction and learning? 

3. Develop a tolerance for turbulence while establishinq a climate 
for change . As equally challenging as dealing with the above 
questions and inherently a part of their solution y is preparing 
a climate fory and bringing abouty change in the attitudes and 
behaviors of people. For examploy the program coordinator must 
creatively develop new in-service teacher training programs. For 
the curriculum to be learner-centeredy as opposed to teacher- 
centeredy teachers themselves must see the desirability of change. 
The program coordinator must be one who can work in a dynamic 
environment and tolerate some turbulence throughout the educational 
establishment. Indeedy when one considers the security and sta- 
bility the teacher has established after years of experience in 

a traditional learning enviornmenty this is a most challenging 
personal objective for each program coordinator. 

4i Develop an integrated comprehensive curriculum for grades nine 
through twelve . Only by a professional educator giving his full 
time to the programy will relatedness or gestalt be recognized by 
observers both inside and outside the local program. A full-time 
educator should be able to step beck at timesy reflecty and take 
a birds' eye view. He should see the school ae one of many com- 
plex social institutions. He should be intimately involved 
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in all aspacts of the curriculum as it dsvelops* Ho must con- 
tinually determine uhich learning experiences are most relevant* 

To provide articulation | he must study the years which precede 
grade nine and those that succeed grade twelve. A full-time 
individual in this position should continually relate all dimen- 
sions of the curriculum— keeping each in its proper perspective* 

5* Act as an aqsnt for communication * Throughout the development of 
the curriculumi the program coordinator should continually relate 
and apply relevant information from the network of schools, private 
agencies and foundations, the state departments of education, the 
U*S* Office of Education, universities, and other sources of 
educational research data, to his local school district* At the 
same time he bears primary responsibility for informing the above 
entities about the progress of activities and programs within his 
school district* 

6* Evaluate each step of the program * The program coordinator must 
establish criteria and effective measurement instruments. It is 
his responsibility to appraise the entire curriculum-making process* 
In addition, he must evaluate programs and research information 
outside his own school district* All aspects of the program must 
be subjected to tests of philosophical and psychological consistency* 

Functions 



In order to adequately accomplish the above objectives, the project 
coordinator should possess the ability for performing the following 
tasks: 

1 * Specify and evaluate behavioral objectives for the local school 
district * The coordinator, working with organizations providing, 
consultative assistance, should draw from behavioral objectives 
prepared by a variety of sources outside his own district* To- 
gether, they must constantly assess the extent to which the cur- 
riculum is defined in behavioral terms* They will be involved 
in using and modifying those objectives that are locally applica- 
ble as well as preparing them specifically for the local district* 
To establish specific behavioral objectives, some of which will 
be uniquely applicable to the local district, it will be necessary 
to analyze behavioral requirements which are measurable and can 
be evaluated on the basis of established criteria* In short, the 
program coordinator, with assistance, must decide to what extent 
local project objectives have been accomplished* There are two 
related aspects to the problem of valid evaluation; first, 
evaluation of the local program, and second, evaluation of 
individual student growth* 



2. Select and dev/elop instructional materials and media * This involves 
identifying material and media from educational research which have 
been found empirically to make important contributions to the learn- 
ing process. It also implies that the coordinator, with consulta- 
tive assistance, continually acquaint himself with, and evaluate, 
new additions to the growing fund of information in educational 
technology. To illustrate, there is currently a spate of research 
data about individualized instruction: therefore, the following 
question must continually be asked: Is it applicable to the organic 
curriculum in my district? 

3. Become involved in training programs within and outside the local 
school district . Outside his local district, the coordinator must 
be available to participate in training conferences and meetings 
sponsored by the Office of Education and other organizations. At 
times, he will visit various curriculum projects. He must be will- 
ing to learn from these activities and apprise appropriate personnel 
within his district. In other words, he must learn, and he must 
teach what he has learned. For example, he will be responsible 

for conducting several in-service training programs for the pur- 
pose of developing the organic curriculum. 

4. Analyze the present nine through twelve curriculum . Before change 
... toward an organic curriculum can be brought about, the coordinator 
V should become familiar with all aspects of the present secondary 

program. Carnegie units and course requirements will be modified. 

A study of existing class sizes and class schedules will aid in 
planning individualized programs. The backgrounds of ninth-graders 
entering the program should be determined by examining academic 
and social factors. 

5. Establish rolationships and communications with the community . A 
systematic study of the community should provide information about 
the nature of the curriculum. Uhat are the projected Job needs 

in the near future? liihat employment opportunities will exist? 

Uhat community colleges, four year colleges, or technical institutes 
have been enrolling graduates from the local districts? Iilhat 
entrance requirements will have to be met? Uiill the organic 
curriculum meet these requirements? Uhat is the social structure 
of the community? 

6. Define the tasks and roles of community elements . These may Include 
industrial leaders or instructors from industry who can play a 
vital role in tiis organic curriculum. In order to carry out this 
and the above functions, the coordinator will be a liaison be- 
tween the community and school. The role hore will Involve draw- 
ing resources and information from the community and informing 

the community about the progress of the curriculum. He may become 
associated with a wide variety of community organizations. The 
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coordinator also uill be responsible for selecting and describ- 
ing the functions of those uho ulll be most closely Involved In 
the Implementation of the curriculum - teachers, administrators, 
guidance counselors, consultants, etc. He ulll also be responsi- 
ble for coordinating the curriculum uith activities and require- 
ments of his state department of education. 

7 . Plan and Try-Out the Program in the sleeted school ulthln the 
district. The program coordinator along with the superintendent 
and his staff Is charged ulth the responsibility for seeing that 
the organic curriculum uorks. Planning Involves Interpreting 
information and the results of uork done by other schools In the 
netuork and other agencies to the local system uhen appropriate. 

As the program Is Implemented, It must be subjected to continual 
evaluation by empirical means. Based on the feedback from the 
evaluation, the coordinator should provide constant revision. 
Throughout development. Implementation, and evaluation of the 
local program, there should be national coordination. 

This report ulll help to ascertain the degree of success accomplished 

In the conduct of the proj'ect. 



O 

ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION 



A great deal of time has been spent in considering the optimal 
format to be used in the preparation of this report. Consideration 
has been giv/en to the purposes to be serv/ed, the target audience, 
and, of course, the contractual responsibilities of the grantee. 

The uritor has determined that a straight chronicled narrativ/e 
history uould, in fact, only sorv/e to augment the archives. A more 
valuable presentation might be made in relation to the conduct of 
a change agent in a public school setting. It is to this theme 
that the body of this report will be directed. 

Of the many outstanding studies and reports in the area of 
"change" uhich have emerged over the past decade, the meat singular 
contribution, in the author's judgment, has resulted from the uork 
of Dr. Ronald G. Havelock of the University of Michigan. In his 
1970, A Guide to Innovation in Education , Havelock provides an 
invaluable service by carefully defining the many key elements in 
the process of innovation and in suggesting role models for the 
change agent. This is folloued by the development of a six-stage 
model uhich uill serve as the basic categorizing feature of this 
report. The six steps are as follous: 



1. 


Building a relationship 


2. 


Diagnosing the problem 


3. 


Acquiring relevant resources 


4. 


Choosing the solution 


5. 


Gaining acceptance 


6. 


Stabilizing the innovation 
and generating self-reneual 


Havelock identifies tuo uays to examine stages of innovation. 
One uay is to see it from the point of vieu of people uho are being 
changed and the other is to see it from the perspective of the chang 
agent. This latter perspective forms the basis of this roport and 
assumes there are three primary uays in uhich a person can act as 
a change agent. He can be 


1. 


a catalyst 


2. 


a solution giver 


3. 


a process helper 
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1.. The Change Agent as CATALYST 

Host of the time most people do notuant change; they 
want to keep things the way they are ev/en when outsiders know 
that change is required. For that reason some change agents 
are needed just to overcome this inertia^ to prod and pressure 
the system to be less complacent and to start working on its 
serious problems. In education today this role is often 
taken by students^ concerned parents^ or school board members. 
They do not necessarily have the ansuerst but they are dis- 
satisfied with things the way they are. By making their dis- 
satisfaction known and by upsetting the "status quo»" they 
energize the problem-solving process; they get things started. 

2. The Chenge Agent as SOLUTION GIVER 

flany people who want to bring about change have definite 
ideas about what the change should be; they have solutions and 
they would like to have others adopt those solutions. Howeveri 
being an effective solution giver involves more than simply 
having a solution. You have to know when and how to offer it, 
and you have to know enough about it to help the client adapt 
it to his needs. 

3. The Change Agent as PROCESS HELPER 

Procably the most important charige agent role is that of 
helper in the processes of problem solving and innovating. That 
is what this book is all about. It tells you HOlii change comes 
about in individuals and organizations. Because most clients 
are not experts on the "HOW TO" of change, they can be helped 
greatly by people who are skilled in the various stages of 
problem solving. The process helper can provide valuable assist' 
ance in: 

(a) showing the client how to recognize and define needs 

(b) showing the client how to diagnose problems and 

set objectivea 

(c) showing the client how to acquire relevant resources 

(d) showing the client how to select or create solutions 

(e) showing the client how to adapt and install solutions 

(f) showing the client how to evaluate solutions to 

determine if they are satisfying his needs 



(Extracted from Havelock's, A Guide to Innovation 
in Education. PaoB 7) ——————————— 



STAGE 1 BUILDING A RELATIOMSHTP 



The decision to appoint an insider to the position of coordina 
tor earned certain benefits. The coordinator uas already familiar 
with the system and in a position to feel its problems deeply. He 
was also a familiar face and a "known quantity”. 

The coordinator began one phase of his task by examining the 
"client”. As a teacher) the client had generally been regarded in 
a limited sense as the student. At this stage the client became 
a much larger entity— it included the total community} parents, 
students, teachers, clerical workers, custodians, etc. Any effort 
to bring about change would havo to take all these "publics" into 
consideration. 



Early efforts were launched to seek answers to these questions 
Who are the leaders? Who are the influentials? Who are the gate- 
keepers? With whom should I choose to work? An analysis of these 
issues produced an extension into the larger social environment. 
Steps were taken to identify the norms in the community, isolate 
the influentials in the community and establish a picture of the 
community leadership. 

In building this relationship, the coordinator achieved the 
following: 

1. Conducted a faculty survey 

2. Reviewed available data on community 

(demographic, economic, sociological aspirations) 

3. Visited with principals of all schools in 

the district 

4. Served on district administrative staff 

5. Served on district curriculum council 

6. Met informally with all school departments 

7. Spoke before PTA groups 

6. Addressed faculty at conference day programs 

9. Completed an extensive local district analysis 

10. Became a resource person for innovative-minded 
staff members 

11* Assisted faculty in generating proposals and 
new ideas 

12. Contributed relevant materials to school 
professional library 

The "relationship" stage was critical in light of the need to 
redefine an existing relationship where the coordinator was moving 
out of a previously held role with which the client system had him 
firmly identified. For some people, the adjustment created no 
^^^^icLiTties • For others, it became a !'wait and see" situation. 



For several, the Involvement ulth a federal project produced skepti- 
cal and cynical predictions. It became obvious that the relation- 
ship uould be enhanced in direct proportion to the deliverability 
of the individual. 

Havelock has identified nine characteristics of a change- 
agent/client relationship that comprise an ideal base from uhich 
to launch the innovation process. Although they uere not all 
apparent at the outset^ they are very much recognizable and en- 
dorsed at this time. 

1 . Reciprocity 

2. Openness 

3. Realistic expectations 

4. Structure 

5. Expectations of reuard 

6. Equal pouer 

7. Minimum threat 

8. Confrontation of differences 

9. Involvement of all relevant parties 

It is critical to consider the necessity to build relation- 
ships uith all client groups in the system. To favor one at the 
expense of another may prove to be suicidal. Careful effort must 
be taken to analyze all the elements and sub-groups in the system 
in order to be assured of maximum exposure and identity. The 
"established groups" are usually well knoun. Houevert careful 
attention must bo directed at the avoidance of offending any group 
uiho may be influential. 

The coordinator used several vehicles to build his relation- 
ships. A variety of strategies were employed uith a high degree 
of success. Uhere identification uith the Central Office uas re- 
quired) it uas provided and uas utilized, liihere entre* uas needed 
to the general public^ an appropriate linkage uas sought. Similarly, 
various techniques uere employed to meet the required situation. 



STAGE 2 DIAGNOSIS 



Too often the educator has been misguided by a sense of 
impatience end has eagerly mov/ed on to solutions without pausing 
to look around to examine the system. Educators hav/e suffered 
drastically from a reluctance (or inability) to perform adequate 
diagnoses. Diagnosis is defined simply as a systematic attempt 
to understand the present situation. A good diagnosis is a 
description of the client's problem which includes the essential 
details of symptoms, history and possible causes. Extracting 
the diagnosis is often a difficult task for it requires a type of 
deductive process starting from the client's pain (his feeling of 
need) to a defined problem steted in such a way that both the 
change agent and the client can work rationally on a solution. 

Research identifies three ways to approach a diagnosis: one 

is to identify the problems, two is to identify the opportunities 
end three is to look at the client es a system, a set of elements 
that are supposed to work together to achieve some common goal. . 
This coordinator chose to employ all of these approaches where the 
appropriate technique fit. A key feature in conducting a diagnostic 
inventory was the utilization of five key questions as they helped 
to define the system. 

1. Uhat are the system's goals? 

2. Is there an adequate structure for 

echieving these goals? 

3. Is there openness in communications? 

A. Does the system have the capacities 

necessary to achieve its stated goals? 

5. Does the system reward its members for 

working towards its stated goals? 

In attempting to conduct this diagnosis, the coordinator 
relied upon a wide variety of techniques and practices. Some 
evidence was apparent as a result of previous service in the school 
district. Other data emerged through an analysis of the district's 
programs for the past decade. Still, other information required 
penetrating study and in-depth analysis. 

Strategies used in this process included the following: 

1. Conferences with the Superintendent 

and other district administrators 

2. Meetings with parent groups and the 

Boapd of Educetion 

3. Examination of district' publications and 

brochures 

•I 
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Analysis of personnel practices and 
professional negotiation contracts 
Investigation of vehicles of policy- 
making and sharing of ideas 
Analysis of Cooperative Revieu Surveys 
and accreditation reports 
Conference day programs uith sessions 
structured to elicit diagnostic data 
Faculty surveys 

Small group faculty coffee hours 
Formation of an ES ’70 Steering Committee 
Visitations uith individual teachers and 
department sessions 
U/orking uith student groups 



STAGE 3 ACQUIRING RELEVANT RESOURCES 



The entire area of information retrieval has blossomed 
forth in the past decade. Knouiing uihent uihere and houi to acquire 
resources are essential skills for any change agent to have. It 
is uithin this stage that the local coordinator has demonstratod 
his strongest service to the client. Much of the success accom- 
plished can be attributed to the contributions made in this 
dimension. 

Havelock's study identifies seven major purposes for resource 
acquisition. They are summed up in the acronym "OAETEIM": 
diagnosis; J^uareness; £valuation-before-trial; J[rial; JEvaluation- 
after- trial; installation; and Maintenance*. This formula corre- 
sponds roughly to the process of planned change as it is experienced 
by the client system. 

In an attempt to offset any feelings of insecurity in his neu 
rolSf the local coordinator attacked his neu assignment uith great 
zeal. The initial focus centered on an immersion into the literature 
on the process and dynamics of change. Many bibliographies uere 
gleaned in order to identify the most current and relevant sources. 
Several months uere devoted to this immersion experience and the 
value of the undertaking uas reflecte;d in later results. The 
apostles of the past uere valuable prophets of the future. 

To supplement this early library exercise) the coordinator 
began to build and maintain a broad span of auareness of the out- 
side uorld. This uas defined as establishing and maintaining 
meaningful human links uith other school systems) universities) 
state education departments) regional laboratories) regional 
centers of various sorts and resource mechanisms of the various 
professional associations) foundations and the U.S. Office of 
Education. Correspondence uas initiated uith many of the above 
agencies) intervieus uere held) subscriptions to key journals 
uere instituted) visitations uere conducted and phone conversa- 
tions uere undertaken. The coordinator became very much auare of 
neu educational programs) innovative harduarS) special training 
programs as uell as the various gatekeepers at the state and 
federal levels. 

A most significant linkage system uas established uith 
representatives of the private sector— industry and publishing. 

Key representatives at high levels of major companies uere anxious 
to be on the '^in" uith any innovative-minded program. Consequently) 
several sessions uere held uith representatives of RCA) Norelco) 
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Learning Research Associates, MIND, Inc., and many other companies. 
In several cases this led to an on-going relationship which has 
continued to this day. 

The coordinator began to accumulate resource materials re- 
lated to exciting new approaches to instruction and management. 
Teachers anxious to test cut new theories found a friendly ear 
as well as new sources to investigate. A professional library 
on innovative practices soon emerged and it became a focal point 
to attract staff members who felt a need to consider alternatives 
to their present mode of operation. Visits to other school dis- 
tricts led to an accumulation of sample curriculum materials to be 
shared with Mineola teachers. Attendance at stimulating con- 
ferences often led to additional inquiries and new linkages with 
people who had valuable contributions to make. Announcements of 
new hardware or software were circulated to faculty members often 
leading to preview examinations. Entries in various educational 
publications wero followed up for additional explanatory materials 
or samples. Announcements of NDEA or EPDA institutes were quickly 
brought to the attention of the faculty so as to give personnel 
early notice. 

The coordinator was quickly identified as the "expediter”, 
the resource person, the linking agent. Such an appelation 
proved extremely valuable in establishing a type of relationship 
which enabled the Mineola coordinator to establish credibility 
with many staff members who might have required further evidence 
before they demonstrated a willingness to cooperate. 

The coordinator assumed the responsibility for conducting 
and organizing local in-service programs. Once again contacts 
with other agencies helped to identify valuable instructional 
aides. Included in those programs were the VIMCET and PPIT 
materials, A full in-service course for faculty was conducted 
by Dr, Esin Kaya of New York University. Conference day pro- 
grams were structured by the coordinator with the use of such 
resource people as Dr. Bertram Specter, Dr. Thorwald Esbensen, 

Mrs. Sadie Hofstein and Dr. Sidney Simon to assist staff members 
in refocusing their priorities. Training institutes were 
identified at other locations to which several faculty members 
became enrollees. These included Duluth (1968); Willingboro 
and Duluth (1969); New York Institute of Technology (i960); 

Harvard Project Physucs (1969); Achievement Motivation (1970). 

These experiences proved to be invaluable in enabling people to 
examine new perspectives and dimensions that were previously 
unfamiliar to them. As a catalyst they proved to be highly 
effective. 



The coordinator became someiuhat of a travel agent) arranging 
visitations to other ES '70 school sites for members of the pro- 
fessional staff. During the project period the coordinator visited 
almost all of his counterparts across the country. Several faculty 
visitation teams uere dispatched to other locations to stimulate 
their thinking. Sites visited included: Quincy, Mamaroneck, 

Duluth, Bloomfield Hills, San Mateo, San Antonio, Nova (Fort 
Lauderdale), Santa Fe (institute of American Indian Arts), and 
Portland. Visiting teams uere carefully briefed prior to their 
inspection trip uith follou-up debriefings held to incorporate 
their perceptions. Emphasis uas placed carefully on the avoidance 
of replication of uhat uas seen. In several situations our visit- 
ing team members tried to duplicate back home the models they 
witnessed. 

As the coordinator broadened his base of information, he 
became a very much sought-after resource person both in and out 
of the District. Several district principals invited him to speak 
with their faculties and PTA organizations. Invitations came 
from surrounding school districts to speak with teachers, adminis- 
trators, planning groups, curriculum teams. In addition, the 
coordinator uas invited to speak to college classes, study groups 
and professional associations. 

The acquisition of relevant resources continued to grou. 

Favors for one party led to reciprocity and this type of exchange 
helped to update the files and shelves. Contacts uith USOE and 
state education department personnel led to many valuable resource 
linkages. ERIC indexes were gathered, PREP publications received, 
bibliographies developed and reference materials circulated. The 
local coordinator uas responsible for encouraging a local research 
library to establish a standing order subscription to all ERIC 
documents. It soon became obvious to many that even if the local 
coordinator did not have the desired resource material, he uould 
surely knou uhere to secure it. It uas this type of confidence 
which helped to cement the positive relationships uhich were 
being developed through the life of the project. 



STAGC 4 CHOOSING THF. SOLUTION 
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The Havelock model suggests a four-step sequential process 
that could be used in choosing solutions, starting from diagnosis 
and information retrieval and working through to a point of 
implemantation. Ths four steps are? 

1 . Deriving implications from research 

2. Generating a range of solution ideas 

3. Feasibility testing 

4. Adaptation 

In the Mineola setting the coordinator saw his role as a 
catalyst to promote change. Carefully he avoided any suggestion 
that a particular innovation was the solution or panacea to man's 
problems. The activities of the development period were designed 
to examine a variety of alternative ways to bring about a more 
learner-responsive instructional program. No single format or 
procedure was adopted or held out as a model. Teachers were free 
to experiment with new approaches as long as they were designed 
to meet certain criteria focusing on a more individualized orienta- 
tion. Various methodologies were employed to encourage staff mem- 
bers to innovate. These included opportunities to work on projects 
during the summer (for pay), participation in visitations, attend- 
ance at institutes, access to research and development funds arid 
the general ego satisfaction of being in the limelight. 

In accepting the invitation to participate in the ES '70 
network, f'lineola had agreed to help develop a new comprehensive 
secondary school curriculum and organization 

providing an individualized education for each student 

— highly relevant to the adult roles which he will play 

__>.»gconomically practical within available public resources 

——based on behavioral and related sciences 

-employing suitable systems of school organization 

utilizing appropriate educationally oriented technology 

— —locally planned and directed 

— .>~-state supervised, nationally coordinated 

— --financed by federal, state and local funds 

designed f jr ultimate availability to all school systems. 
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To that end) the faculty members of Mineola High School began 
to focus their attention on the development of an instructional 
program uhich met the criteria of being more learner-responsive 
and individualized. The follouing elements uere identified as 
key items in the determination of the individualized components 
of any neui program: 

1. provide for an individualized instructional program 

for all students 

a. utilize a variety of instructional strategies 
to accommodate this approach 

b. employ a sophisticated activity of diagnosis 
and prescription 

c. develop a curriculum formulated upon behavioral 
objectives uith accompanying statements of 
performance criteria 

d. employ modular arrangements of instructional 
materials uhich permit the learner to study 
materials relevant to his career goals at a 
pace consonant uith his ability 

2. be highly relevant to the adult roles uhich students play 

a. cluster arrangements of vocational careers uhich 
enhance the choice of possible career patterns 
rather than limiting it to a specific trade or 
field uill exist 

b. industrial) commercial) and higher education entry 
level skills uill be provided in a uay uhich uill 
offer true options for the learner 

3. result in a merger of the academic and vocational aspects 

of the curriculum into a comprehensive program of 

education 

4. utilize appropriate educationally oriented technology 

a. proven technological and electronic devices and 
systems uill be uidely used as a necessary component 
of an individualized instructional program uhich 

is economically feasible 

b. machines uill assist the learner to assimilate 
material at his oun rate 

c. computers uhich can serve large numbers of students 
uill be increasingly involved as an integral part 
of the instructional program 
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rsquire a new emphasis on career orientation and 
counseling 

employ new systems of school organization and flexible 
scheduling patterns 

a. through computer utilization a system will allow 
program changes to be made to meet student needs 
on a quarterly, monthly, weekly, or even a daily 
basis 

b. management decision-making will be enhanced due 
to the simulation possibilities of sophisticated 
data processing 

c. school facilities will provide fewer traditional 
learning spaces and more small group and individual 
study areas 

develop new staffing patterns within the school and 
require new roles for professional and para-professional 
staff 

a. professionally trained teachers, certifiable in 

accordance with local and state laws and procedures 
will be the core of the instructional teams 

b* professional personnel from the community who serve 
other social, governmental, and private agencies 
as well as business enterprises will be a major 
element of the instructional teams 

c. non-professional personnel will become an increas- 
ingly evident component of the instructional team. 

As the professionals become more aware of ways to 
utilize the talents of the non-professionals, a 
hierarchy of non— prof essional Jobs from the teacher 
aide to the educational and technological assistant 
may well develop 

incorporate sophisticated information storage and re- 
trieval systems to maintain current records for guid- 
ance and student information 

require extensive in-service training and revised pre- 
service training 

be economically practical within available public 
resources 

incorporate p'rovisions for frequent evaluations and 
modifications 
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Since the inception of the project) the follouing programs 
hav/o been cJev/eloped and are in some stage of implementation at 
Mineola High School. Their existence is in most cases directly 
attributablo to Hineola’s participation in the innov/ativ/e net- 
uork. 

1 • Learner-Centered Mathematics 

Financed with ESEA Title III funds, this three-year 
effort has dev/elcped a highly sophisticated program 
in mathematics which provides for diagnostic procedure 
self-pacing, multiple option learning activities, 
and regular evaluation procedures. By a gradual 
process of internal conversion, it will become the 
full mathematics program at Mineola. 

2. Uritinq Skill's 

An individualized approach to communications which 
incorporates diagnostic procedures with appropriate 
prescriptions based on learner's status. 

3. General Science 

Opportunities for learners to engage in physical 
science study in a more personalized, self-paced 
manner. 

4. Music Theory 

A program to allow students to start "where they're 
at" in this field and, with the use of a programmed 
course, move ahead as their own speed permits. Stu- 
dents are not required to restrict their instructional 
time to a 45-minute class period. Study halls, free 
periods and home use are encouraged. 

5. Humanities 

A senior elective, this program incorporates the 
elements of art, music and poetry into a fluid 
program where each student completes units of study 
in each field with a culminating experience of 
creative expression. 

6. Social Studies 10 

The entire sophomore social studies program has been 
converted to a unique experience which allows stu- 
dents to operate in a more flexible environment with 
a greater sense of responsibility for learning 
focused on the individual student. Using the contract 
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approach students are expected to achiev/e stated 
objectives using a variety of activities uhich are 
developed in accordance with a variety of need 
systems and learning styles. 

Recordkeeping 

This area of business education has been converted 
to allow for students to have a greater selection in 
their use of materials. Relevancy is incorporated 
by working with forms and materials provided by 
local businesses. 

Hineola Arts Project 

Assisted by an extensive grant from the XR 3rd Fund, 
the entire school district has become heavily in~ 
volved in the development of a new approach to the 
arts. Curriculum units based on aesthetic processes 
are being prepared to support a unique program of 
arts events which is designed to develop an arts 
program for all. 

Independent Study Projects 

Many teachers have begun to recognize the variety 
of individual differences prevalent in their students. 
This perception has produced new approaches in the 
areas of Advanced Biology, Problems in .Democracy, 
Reading and Electronics. 

Red Reflections of Life 

Capitalizing on the relationship established with the 
Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, our 
school district has produced a film which helps to 
probe the issue of cultural identity sought by the 
American Indian. This will be augmented by additional 
work in building a cultural matrix to be applied to 
further studies of cultures. 

Exploration of Cable IM 

Capitalizing on our pioneering work *.n educational/ 
instructional television, serious deliberations are 
now underway to develop a total communications system 
designed to serve the total community. Provision 
will include a two-way system with programs emanating 
from the school source with provision for a viewer 
to respond. Computer support will provide data 
storage and monitoring assistance. 



12 1 Career Development 

A recently announced Neui York State grant ulll 
enable Mlneola to develop a K-12 career develop- 
ment and orientation programt Linkages uith 
state officials established in this project were 
instrumental in opening conversations on this 
topic. 

13. Computer Management 

Our staff has begun to uork cooperatively uiith 
Neui York Institute of Technology to build a 
management system to support our highly complex 
individualized programs. Using the rather 
sophisticated AIHS programf efforts will be 
launched in 1971 to provide for student diagnosis 
and prescription by computer uith full reporting 
procedures available. 

14. Total District Redesign 

Although not totally attributable to this project, 
Mineola's efforts to build a totally learner- 
responsive instructional program have been highly 
stimulated by uork undertaken under the impetus 
of this project. All elementary schools have 
Joined with the tuo secondary schools to the 
building of a district-uide program uhich incorpo- 
rates the features enunciated earlier. 

Each of the above "solutions” has been developed locally 
uith local talent sometimes assisted by external funds. The staff 
has been intimately involved in the design, development and conduct 
of the program. Very feu attempts have been made to adopt exter- 
nally prepared programs uith customized treatment. These efforts 
reflect a great deal of personal commitment and enthusiasm of 
the developers and this has contributed greatly to the mainte- 
nance of a climate of excitement. Uith so much activity there 
is rarely any suggestion of stagnation in any" of our instructional 
programs 
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.STAGE 5 GAINING ACCEPTANCE 



In Havelock’s model this stage focuses on the actual 
installation of the innovation. He is quick to identify that 
this phase represents the heart of the plan for change; during 
this phase all the preparatory work is put to the test and one 
discovers whether or not a workable solution has been developed 
which is acceptable and useful for all members of the client 
system. 



Since the previous section identified as many as fourteen 
separate "solutions", it would be extremely tedious to examine 
each of them in response to acceptance. An attempt will be made 
to capsulize soma of the research and propose some generalizations 
of the Mineola experience. Researchers have identified six 
phases in the adoption process; awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial, adoption and integration. The change agent tries to 
facilitate each of these processes. In dealing with individuals 
he tries to coordinate activities with the adoption stages of the 
potential adopters. One tries to understand where potential 
adopters are in terms of the phases so that he can try to be with 
them, not ahead or behind. One should be prepared to go back 
as individual adopters slip back and to keep ahead as individual 
adopters jump ahead, and one should know when to switch from 
one mode of communication to another with each adopter. 



"It is impossible to comprehend how individuals adopt with- 
out also considering the social relationships and group struc- 
tures which bind individuals together. The communication of 
innovations depends upon a vast network of social relationships, 
both formal and informal; a person’s position in that network is 
the best indicator of when he is likely to adopt an innovation." 



J/ 



The coordinator corroborated the warning of researchers that 
three types of people play a significant part in generating 
group acceptance. These groups are the "innovators", the 
"resistors" and the "leaders". Mineola has its share of all 
three types and various strategies were devised in order to deal 
with the diversity. In many cases success was achieved, in others 
resistance still exists. 



The educational system ie a highly complex social system 
which is composed of a wide variety of clients to be served. As 
agents of the community we, of course, are responsible to the adult 
taxpayers who have created the schools and who support them via 
tax levies. Their acceptance is critical to the continued support 
of educational improvement in an age of inflationary costs and 
economic belt-tightening. 

1/ Havelock, Guide to Innovation in Education . Page 129 



The Nineola adult community has aluays placed great faith 
and confidence in their school leaders. A strong middle class 
community with a conservativ/e bent, the parents have continually 
supported education as a means of social and economic elevation. 
Budgets uere usually passed uith little challenge, neu programs 
uere greeted uith acceptance and changes uere regarded as 
appropriate if endorsed by those in leadership roles. An authority- 
based community, the people uere usually uilling to place educational 
decisions in the hands of those uhom they trusted as being more 
expert. 

Recent social, political and economic trends have produced 
a significant departure from the laissez-faire attitude. This 
condition, augmented by the shape and form of many innovations, 
began to produce a greater sense of auareness and involvement on 
the part of parents. Faced uith burgeoning costs many people 
began to challenge uhat had previously been regarded as sacred 
territory. Another key feature also triggered an element of 
challenge. Many recent school innovations struck drastically 
at the parents' basic conception of uhat schools uere all about: 
neu terms such as non-graded, individualized, multi-media, 
technologically-oriented, provided a sense of uneasiness. Changes 
in report cards, grading systems, use of television, independent 
study programs, student dress habits, rap sessions, and narcotics 
problems all produced a grouing suspicion over the transition 
taking place in their schools. The image of the past— the school 
uhich emphasized discipline, the 3R's and regimentation— seemed 
to be rejected, a relic of a past civilization. In replacement 
of the virtues of the past, parents uere advised that students 
uere being prepared to become independent learners, to develop 
values of their oun, to meet the challenges of the 21st Century, 
to learn to make decisions and be responsible for their oun 
behavior. 

It is to this turbulent environment that the innovations 
described earlier uere -introduced. For the most part, parents 
have been accepting. Houever, the era of silent acceptance has 
passed. Board meetings receive frequent questions relating to 
the introduction of neu programs, PTA meetings reveal parental 
concerns, letters and phone calls to school display similar 
attitudes. 

Orientation sessions have helped. Publicity materials have 
been circulated. Community-uide meetings offer another source of 
information. Yet apprehension, anxiety, skepticism and suspicion 
remain. The parents recognize the reason for their discomfort 
yet they still are concerned. Our task is to keep them informed 
on every phase of our redesign effort, and to involve them uhen- 
ever possible. Their limited agitation has put the educational 
community on notice that the public is uatching. The key uill 
be the channeling of that spirit into cooperative action. 



A second component of the system is the students. Although 
generally accepted as the most malleable element in the strata, 
students who attend high school have already been conditioned by 
8 to 9 previous years of schooling. For the most part, they uere 
"educated" in teacher-centered classrooms with almost total re- 
liance on the instructor as the ultimate source of all knowledge. 
Grades uere auarded for mastery and retention and classroom set- 
tings uere usually quite rigid. 

Uith this background, students uere nou introduced to several 
programs where they uere expected to be responsible for their own 
learning. Faced uith a future requiring substantial decision- 
making, students uere placed in flexible environments uhere they 
uere allowed to manage their oun time, select their oun materials 
and choose their own priorities, Many performed beautifully— given 
their freedom, they blossomed into independent learners, flany 
uere skeptical and struggled along trying to find themselves in 
the maze of independence. Others rebelled— claiming inadequate 
guidance, lack of textbooks, no teaching taking place, and uncon- 
ducive learning environments as impediments to their achievement. 

Ue learned valuable lessons regarding student readiness and have 
tried to marshal student interest in a positive way. Student 
dissatisfaction took the form of petitions, protests, meetings, 
appeals to parents, letters, etc. The faculty worked uith student 
dissenters in a constructive way in an attempt to meet their ob- 
jections to the program by making modifications. Uhat, of course, 
became apparent was that the student agitation displayed uas the 
very type of behavior that new programs uere aiming to achieve— 
independence, environmental control, the ability to influence 
public policy and concern for one's personal future. 

The third element in the client system is the teachers. 

This is a group which offers great diversity owing to many variables 
operating, upon it. In addition to the basic issues of philosophy, 
general orientation, age, security, status, self-confidence, etc,, 
one other major feature imposed a new dimension to the area of 
teacher acceptance. I refer here to the growing sense of teacher 
militancy which has been developing across the country and has 
been very active in Long Island. The advent of collective bar- 
gaining and negotiations have introduced a neu era in educational 
decision-making. The struggle for power is evident— the question 
is who will emerge as victorious, what scars will remain and how 
will the students be effected? 

The involvement of Mineola in this project uas strictly an 
administrative decision. Teachers uere not counseled or advised 
until it uas a fait accompli. For several reasons this made many 
people skeptical. Early rumours of the project stressed technological 
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smphasls and many people displayed the cloak of insecurity • 
References to behavioral objectives and task analyses raised the 
challenge of the humanists. Terms like "cost effective”} differ- 
entiated staffing” and "computers” caught the attention of militant- 
minded members of the profession. 

0 

Yet, in spite of certain senses of uneasiness, the faculty 
cooperated extremely uell in the conduct of the program. The 
key was the absence of coercion. Nobody uas forced to do anything 
he didn't feel comfortable doing. All neu projects were staffed 
uith volunteers. People offered to participate oh their oun 
initiative and with no fear of failure being a threat to their 
survival. Incontivos usro offered as an inducement to innovate 
but no penalties uere assigned for resistance. Those uho attempted 
alternative arrangements to the conventional classroom setting uere 
given full support by the administration. This included additional 
funds, exemptions from certain policies, specialized training, 
unique classroom environments, etc* 

Faculty involvement in the design and development of neu pro- 
grams eliminated any suspicion that this would be a program imposed 
from without. Local teachers became the proselytizing agents of 
their own programs thereby reducing any attempt to blame innova- 
tion on administrative mandate. In many situations of tension 
(faculty meetings, PTA sessions), the teachers involved in new 
programs assumed full responsibility for their defense. The co- 
ordinator, once recognized as the catalyst and lone agitator, now 
felt secure that his disciples could operate well in his absence. 

Although the process of adoption by teachers went smoothly, 
the militancy previously described left their wounds and scars. 
Several early innovators were labeled as "tools for the administra- 
tors” and many truly dedicated people suffered personal abuse 
which embarrassed the profession. To their credit, however, they 
resisted the muscling tactics of their critics and proved their 
merits by performance. Still at odds, however, are the issues of 
differentiated staffing and hew patterns of organization which 
can blossom into new areas of divisiveness. 



5TAGE.6 STABILIZING THE INNOVATION AND GEIMERATIMG SELF-RENElilAL 



Although this is a legitimate stage in the innov/ative processy 
it is indicated here only as a means of identification. The short- 
term nature of this program has hardly produced a sense of stability 
or opportunity for self-reneual. It is no doubt a very important 
consideration to be concerned uith the continuance of a particular 
innovation once it has been accepted by the client as uell as the 
concept of system self-reneival. Houevery very little has been 
demonstrated to date under this phase. 

For those projects uhich have been in operation the longest y 
some techniques have been employed to assure continuance. These 
could include continuing some type of positive reinforcement or 
reuard system for the participantsy continuing evaluation and 
monitoring and structural integration into the system. One fear 
does remain uhich requires caution. In many cases y the innovator 
becomes so deeply attached to his project that his emotional in- 
volvement overcomes his rational processes. The client should 
retain the flexibility and the freedom to discontinue an innova- 
tion uhen something better comes along. 

Havelock enjoins the change agent to be ever mindful that, 
the client should learn to be a change agent for himself. To 
this end he urges that a self-reneuing system uill have to have 
four built-in features. Firsty it should have a positive attitude 
toward innovation in general. Secondy it should have an internal 
subsystem uhich is specifically devoted to bringing about change* 
Thirdy it should have an active inclination to seek external 
resources . Fourthy and finally y it s^uld have a perspective on 
the future as something to plan for. ^ 



2/ Havelocky Guide to Innovation in Education, Op. Cit. p. 153 



EPILOGUE 



The activ/ities of the local coordinator in the dev/elopment 
of this project hav/e been chronicled in the preceding pages. The 
element of success achiev/ed is aluays open to interpretation. In 
spite of grand promises back in 1967 » the elements of the organic 
curriculum program uhich uere to be designed and developed by 
other contracted agencies uere never delivered. Thus» in terms 
of the project's original goalsy as conceived by its USOE creatorsy 
the program did not achieve its desired outcomes. Houevery if 
considered in the light of empty promises and the many failures 
to delivery one cannot help but be impressed by the extent of 
local accomplishment. 

The tenacity of the ES *70 school districts to retain their 
identity and sense of purpose in the face of parental abandonment 
is sufficient testimony to their sense of commitment. The record 
uill shou thaty in the face of USOE disenchantment and a reorder- 
ing of prioritiesy uhen it became obvious that funds uould be cut 
offy the member participants chose to continue the pursuit of 
their goals by uhatever means they could manage. It is significant 
to read in 1971 the many speeches and bulletins issued by OE 
Commissionery Sidney (larlandy uhich highlight the very same 
priorities and procedures uhich uere devised in 1967 for ES '70 
and soon forsaken. 

The elements of this report have revieued the major accomplish- 
ments at the local level. The document uould not be complete y 
houevery uithout some reference to the activities played by mem- 
bers of the flineola school district in providing leadership and 
cohesiveness to the ES '70 program nationally. 

At the inception of the project y in Play 1967 y Dr. Ben Uallacey 
Superintendent of Schools in PlineolSy uas asked to serve as a mem- 
ber of the superintendent's Executive Committee. Hey in turn y uas 
chosen from among his peers to be the chairman of this group and 
later to serve as the President of the ES '70 Corporation uhen 
it officially became a non-profit corporate entity. Or. Wallace 
provided the early leadership to the infant consortium and gave 
it stability in its toddler stages. His presidency carried from 
1967 to 1969 and in 1969-70 he served as the Corporation's Secretary 
and as a member of the Board of Directors. During these three 
years he uas aggressively involved in the development of the group's 
structursy its program and the projection of future priorities. 

He met frequently uith representatives of USOEy HEW and other 
governmental agencies. He assisted in the planning of all ES '70 
conferences and worked clpsely with representatives of E. F. Shelley 
and Company as they provided management support. It is significant 
to note thaty of the original 14 superintendents in the netuorky 
only he remains in the consortium. 
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The local coordinator in riineola also assumed leadership 
functions on the national level. In February 1960, he uas 
chosen to serve as chairman of the coordinators' group and uas 
later asked to serve as a non-voting member of the Executive 
Committee (Board of Directors). He served as the chairman of 
several committees and task forces uhich contributed major docu- 
ments to the organization. In October, 1969, the Board of 
Directors appointed him to be their Acting Executive Secretary, 
a position*he has held through 1971. 



These historical details are added not for ego satisfaction 
but to reinforce the local commitment demonstrated by Hineola 
since its affiliation in 1967. The opportunity for interaction 
provided by leadership roles proved to be extremely beneficial 
and enlightening. Linkages and relationships were established 
which, in turn, led to associations of a protracted nature. 

Ideas and approaches were discussed and exchanged in an atmos- 
phere of intellectual stimulation and excitement. These oppor- 
tunities often served as catalysts for local programs and changes. 
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CONCLUSION 



A rev/ieu of the objectiv/es and procedures uhich uere 
initially planned for this project reveals a most formidable 
undertaking. Although each of the thirteen items is in itself 
a significant undertaking, this local coordinator feels_..th.at his 
greatest sense of accomplishment has been to develop a tolerance 
for turbulence -while establishing a climate for change.* Carl ~ 
Rogers gave sound advice when he stated, "I should like to point 
to the greatest problem uhich man faces in the years to come. It 
is not the hydrogen bomb. It is not the population explosion. 

It is the question of hou much change the human being can accept, 
absorb and assimilate, and the rate at which he can take it.... 

Can he leave the static ways and static guidelines which have 
dominated all of his ways and adopt the process ways, the con- 
tinual changiness uhich must be if he is to survive?” The 
educational institutions of this country have withstood many pro- 
longed assaults since their formation. Innovators have come and 
gone and still the archaic structure withstands the assault. 

Many teachers pride themselves in their a^ll^ties to resist new 
approaches--they will outlive the novelties. 

The major problem is that most people never faced up to the 
need for change, let alone the capacity for self-renewal. Inno- 
vations and experiments are frequently the brainchilds of experts 
from outside the system and this makes many teachers suspicious 
and defensive. To accept another mode of operation is an ad- 
mission that the present way is obsolete and to many that idea is 
much too threatening. 

Parents and community leaders are also faced with this feel- 
ing of discomfort. Although their lives have been changed drasti- 
cally in the last 2D-30 years by the technological revolution, many 
are unwilling to accept the fact that the same impact must be 
reflected in our educational system. The same parents who have 
undergone the transition from the ice chest to the refrigerator, 
from the horse and buggy to the jet aircraft, from the crystal set 
to the color TV, are somehow unwilling to see the transformation 
take place in their sacred social institutions. Many people see 
education with tunnnl vision— designed for limited tasks and to 
perform certain functions uhich they deem critical. The recent 
Gallup poll revealed the public's expectation that discipline be 
a key function of the school program. 

Many parents see the schools as a place for the promulgation 
of accepted values, not as the arena where new value systems are 
to be developed. Education has been primarily concerned with 
"conserving” information, hence, it has behaved in a rather "con- 
servative" manner. The role of the educator/change agent is to 



attack these basic issues. All parties must begin to focus on 
the critical question of ebucation-- to uihat end? for uihat pur- 
poses? No sacred couis exist. All elements of the system must 
be open to challenge, refinement and possible discard. 

Too often programs of educational change are concerned uith 
minutia. Neui ideas of architecture, scheduling, testing, in- 
formation retrieval and teacher training all purport to be the 
panacea to man's problems. Similarly, the various curriculum 
projects in mathematics, science, social studies, etc., are all 
designed to reinforce the same basic system. Secondary schools 
are organized along lines of information— teachers are assigned 
to departments— examinations are given in content areas— text- 
books are distributed to support specified subjects. Houi long 
tiiill tiie continue the game? Uho ui.ill begin to focus on the 
"total child"? Uho uiill make the provision to see that each 
student is prepared not for the 1970's but for the ominous pre- 
dictions of the 21st Century? Uho will protect the learner from 
an education uiith built-in obsolescence? 

This coordinator has begun to raise such sensitive questions. 
In many cases people have felt comfortable in their deliberations 
and others have assumed a threatened posture. Vested interests 
begin to emerge and defensive positions developed. The role of 
the change agent is to anticipate these many variables, head them 
off, if possible, and deal directly uiith them as they emerge. In 
flineola a lot of this has been done and the turbulence has begun 
to rumble and subside. No pattern of stability has set in nor is 
one expected. An atmosphere to deal uiith change militates against 
the maintenance of stability. The local coordinator noui feels 
that, in a sense, he has arganized himself out of a Job and that 
his function as gadfly, heretic and troubleshooter has been assumed 
by a group of many dedicated disciples. 
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L. To participat?; .*: -Av-ogra^ns of orientation, j.nstructlon and 
study of the o^ving topics: 

a. ObJectj.vcj.'-i of E.S, ’70 

b . ‘'Organic Curriculum" 

c . Prospectus for Change" 

d. Necessity for and construction of behavioral objectives 

2. To assii^t in the examination of various school programs and 
procedures to determine their relevancy and readiness for 
E.S. *70. 

3. To assist in proposing programs of orientation and instruc- 
tion to the High School faculty. 

4. To assist in eotablishing priorities in the scheme of imple- 
mentation drawn from an on-going evaluation of present and 
projected programs . 

5. To asBict in the identification and selection of faculty 
members to participate in E.S. *70 projects. 

6. To assist in serving as a communications link to all members 
of the High School faculty on the substance and progress of 
our E.S. *70 program. 
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This is the first in a series of 
newsletters designed to Inform you 
of the progress of our District in 
relation to the ES '70 program. The 
newsletter will take various forms 
as needs arise but basically it v/ill 
serve as a communications link to 
members of the high school faculty 
with regard to local develo^ents or 
possibly the dissemination of rele-. 
vant materials found in educational 
Journals. As materials are accumu- 
lated they will be distributed to 
you and informal discussion groups 
will be arranged for those who are 
interested in pursuing the subject 
matter any further. 
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As an appendix to this nev/sletter, 
you will find a copy of a paper en- 
titled, "The Organic Curriculuon. " 

It was as a result of this study 
that the formulation of SS '70 cairie 
about. As you will determine, the 
organic curriculum is an attempt to 
meet the perennial educational 
challenges in a systematic way. 

Instead of dealing with each inno-. 
vation as an isolated segment . It 
proposes to radically change the 
present secondary education program 
in the direction of a learner- 
centered curriculum. The objective 
of the program is to integrate 
academic training, occupational 
training, and personal development in 
grades nine through twelve. Such a 
comprehensive program should also 
draw from past, present and future 
research in order to maximize 
individualized Instruction. 

It would be most valuable if you 
would take the time to read the paper 
and make any appropriate comments. 

Mr. Spack will be most v/illing to 
discuss any of the thoughts found 
within the paper and, most particular; 
iy, to consider their implications 
for Mlneola High School, 



A high school steering committee has 
been formed consisting of volunteers 
and nominees as indicated by the 
faculty survey solicited during the 
middle of October. 

The committee will Include the follow- 
ing: 

Paul Ash 
Bob Bernstein 
H. Guy Brock 
John Connolly 
Fred Oraden 
Merrill Debski 
R.hc/da Plshkin 
Barbara Hobbs 
Donald Holquist 
Vito Mere la 
Bob Nadel 
Prank Torre 
Tony Valeri 
Jess Weston 
Fred Zusselman 

Dr. Ben Wallace, Supt. of School: 
Dr. Henry Rosenbluth, Principal 
Bob Dover, Assistant Principal 
A1 Schutte, Assistant Principal 
Eliot Spack, Executive Secretary 



The first meeting of the steering 
committee will take place on Monday, 
October 30, at 2:15 P.M. in room 142 
at the high school. 

UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10 
MINEOLA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
200 EMORY ROAD 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 11501 . 

Dr. Ben Wallace, Superintendent of 
Schools 

Mr. Eliot G. Spack, ES '70 Coordinator 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Albort Sinsteln has stated^ '•Education is that 
which z^malns after you have forgotten every- 
thing you learned at school." lifhat a s.irring 
indictment this is of the schools and what a 
fantastic challenge this statement offers 
educatoro. Einstein apparently sees little 
value in the thirteen-year effort of the 
schools to prepare students to assiune an 
effective role in society. In fact, ids 
statement implies that the total effort is 
wasted. 

•> 

Why should a brilliant mind like Einstein's 
react* so negatively to the schools? Are 
schools so poor that students would be better 
off if they»d never attend? Would -they learn 
more if they were allowed to pursue their own 
'interests — to go as far as their creativity, 
imagination, and curiosity would take them? Is 
this what learning is all about? Is typical 
school-type -learning-read tho text, answer the 
questions, and regurgitate the facts on a teot- 
a shallow mockery of real learning? Does such 
an approach merely clutter students* minds with 
bits of useless information- information to bo 
forgotten soon after tho test? 

If Einstein is right and if school learning is 
so divorced from reality that it is meaningless, | 
what alternatives do the schools have? Seem- 
ingly the first logica3. step would be to re- 
examine the school's goals to detortnlqe 
whether they aro roaltctic- whether they'll 
provide students with tho skills they'll need 
in order to become life-long learners. Eleanor 
Roosovcit onoo said, "The world is changing cc 
fast— all we can hope to do for the young 
people is to nurture their natural enthusiasm 
for learning, and help them learn how to learn. "I 



Once realistic goals are ectablished, 
selection of appropr.latc me thods/matn rials to 
attain the goals while meeting the needs of 
individual students becomes a relntivoly 
"simple" task. Meeting the individual needs 
of students is a simple phrase that wo 
continue to hear witli greater frcquoncy but 
it describes a ins J or problem which confronts 
ovary classrooxm teacher, a problem to which 
educators throughout . the nature have not yet 
found a satisfactory solution, 

I»r. 0, H, Reavis, Assistant .Superintendent of 

Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, has written a 

hamofous fable about individual differences 

©n titled, "Fable of the Animal School," It 

roads as follows? 

« 

I^roiVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
"Fable of the Animal Schools" 

"Once upon a tteo, the animals decided they 
must do something horoic to meet the problems 
of "a now world"*, so they organized a school. 
They adopted an activity curriculum cons.i sting 
of running, swimming, and flying, and, to mako 
it easier to administer, all the animals took 
oil tho subjects, 

Tho duck was excellent in swiimaing (bettor in 
lact than liis Instructor), and m^de passing 
i;rodes in flying, but he was very poor in 
running. Since ho was slow in running, ho had 
to stay after school and also'drop swiiruning to 
practice x'unning. This was kept up until his 
web feet wore badly worn and ho was only 
average in swinvaing. But the average was 
acceptable in school, so nob<yiy worried about 
that, OKcept the duck. 
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r-ibblt storbefl at* the top of t,hc eXaos in 
r'anning, but had a naivous breakdovrr. because of 
so ^.uch makt’up work in swiiradnc. 

The aquirrol was excellent in climbing until 
he aeveloped frustration in the flying claims 
where ills teacher made him start from the 
ground-up ifistosd of from the tros-top-down, 
lie also developed charlie horses from over- 
axorxiion and then got C in climbing and D in 
running. 

iiio oagle was a problem child and was disci- 
pi-inod severely, Xn the cliriibing class he 
beat all the others to the top of the tree, but 
insisted on using his own i>ay to get there. 

Atr the end of the year, an abnormal eel that 
co^d swim exceedingly well, and also run, 
climb, and fly a little had the highest 
average and was valedictorian* 

The prairie dogs stayed out of school and 
• foupht the tax levy because the administration 
would not add digging and burrowing to the 
curriculum. They apprenticed their child to 
a badger and later joined the groundhogs and 
gophers to start a successful private school,*' 

The moral of the fable is, of course, that 
people are different, and any attempt to 
fashion all in the same mold rather than 
capitalizing on Individual strengths and 
potentialities COULD result in overall medioc- 
• Individual talents could go unrecognized, 
xxntapped and undeveloped, 

DISTRICT SUBKITS TITLE III APPLICATION 

In accordance with procedures and guidelines 
established by the State and Federal Offices 
01 Education, Mineola Public Schools has sub- 
mitted a proposal for a grant to prepare a new 
Ins bructional design in an integrated subject 
area. Titled "The Design, Development, and 
•Inpl'^QUtatlon of a Learner-Centered Instruc- 
tional System, in Mcitho»is"tics Integrated with 
Vocatlcnnl Education," the proposal is part of 
*a collective effort on the part of Uu? i? 
school districts in the E5 ‘70 network to 
apply the .systomn approach to curricultirc 
design and revision* Eacii of the partic- 
ipating schools In the network has sourctod 
uTTiciently different subject nre^ic so as to 



I 



cevar most of the secondary scho')’.'. . *i: 

The decision to consider Title I * 
possible avenue of funding was 
national HS ‘70 jbtecuti '.^e Cow.: .. I."' 

meetings in this District sug/cstc-! ; 
yubjofJo ar>3a to co considered snd I'i :. 1 
res^c-i in thn ha.ud? of the 
sciiool ES -70 Steering C'cmr.tttee, This 
Corur.ittee endorsed the recomm-nndstioirof 
rCwhema tics-Voca tional T-ntegratiorj ar.d Lt;- - 
ciiatexy tiie wheel.s began to turn to ore pa re 
tne proposal which would eventually emerge 
as a kOO ;Page document. As the ES ‘70 
Cooidinatoi, hr, Spack, assumed the resoonsi 
unity ior drafting the proposal, and th^s 
involved consultaLions with person.nel in 
kcshi.ngton, Albany, and elsewhere* The 
completed application was mailed simulba- 



^ '^uimiaerea lor 

-unding, .revious e.xpei-ience with OiMh aupl: 
cations teils us not to expect any rG;;;-.:.nse 
on the proposal until April, 



Although^ the subject area selectee f.n- 
Mineola involves mathematics and voce clonal 
areas the proposal pro.-icribo.s a pr;\nv.v 
vdiich has immediate apolicability tc ill 
subject areas. The format described i'rllow's 
v*he systems approach to curriculum rev s'-c'' 
and the procedures and guidelines i ni ; ‘ r.i* 
can be transferred to any field of c; 

reason it is recorj;;c«u . thr ^ 
sll interested perso.nn gla.nce tlirou:.:h 'h .3 
proposal to review the design strais •* , 
unding is granted this year we may wh'.h i*' 
consider additional applications in e ther ' 
subject areas or pocnsible local •'op.ment 
using our own resources. Copies of t”c 
prop<^al have been circulated to merntyrs of 

Cw.-nltt30 and ara nlso 
f'f.'fl'jmaties, VocstUt...! .-..v.i 
^siness Deparr^aents, Hcnction to the 
documenu will be greatly appreciated capo- 
^ iifiht of revision and d6.st,:ii of 
uUia applications, Aaiy conments ;/ 

writing or throu^'h verbal conmunicati*'-' • i/i’ 
be graciously recuivod by Mr. Spack* 
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C-CNFERRNCE DAY TO HIGHLIGHT NATIONAL FIGURES 



LIBRARY GHSLF CM ES »70 



Present plans for the February 23 Conference 
Day Include the visit of two nationally 
recognized personalities in the field of 
education. The morning session will feature 
an address by Dr. Bertram Spec tor, Vice- 
President of Research for the New York 
Institute of Technology, on a topic related 
to the future of American education. New York 
Tech, has earned on outstanding world-wide 
reputation for its pioneering spirit in the 
areas of systems design and computer techno- 
logy. Identified by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as one of the leading institutions in 
the country in terms of its innovative con- 
cepts and applications, this neighboring 
institution of higher learning has been 
extremely cordial to Mineola Public Schools 
by offering to share many of its programs and 
techniques for our own students* use. In 
light of our involvement in ES *70, Dr, 

Specter* s remarks will have great significance 

to Mineola High School. 

% ' 

The afternoon session will highlight the 
presence of Dr. Thorwald Esbensen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Duluth, Minnesota* 
Dr. Esbensen, who has-kindly consented to 
spend tho day with the Mineola faculty, is 
responsible for implementing a fascinating 
program of individualized instruction in his 
'“••n school district. Sevei'al roerabors of tho 
Distriol's cdminlstrative staff, faculty, and 
Board of Educe ticn have visited tho Duluth 
Public Schools and all have returned enthused 
and eager to consider a similar program of 
operation for our District. Dr. Esbensen will 
discuss his program and explain the implications 
it might have for us in Mineola. 

Indeed, with two such reputable personal i tics 
speaking on topics of vital interest, it is 
expected that the February Conference Day will 
Inspire serious thought and stimulation for our 
own program of development. 



At the request of many faculty members seeking 
information about individualized instruction, 
the systems approach, educational technology, 
behavioral objectives, the learning process, 
a special shelf in the professional materials 
section has been set aside for such publica- 
tions. The shelf is located in the back room 
of the library and those wishing to chock out 
books may do so through Mrs. Levy. or Mrs. 

• Hal into. An attempt will bo made to update tho 
collection as new materials are available. 
Teachers who wish to make recommendations for 
book purchases or periodical subscriptions in 
areas related to ES *70, are asked to contact 
Hr. Spack. Attention is also directed to 
interested faculty members to the District 
Pi’ofesnional Library at 200 Dnory Road. 
Collections there include many educational 
Journals and books of interest in the field 
of general education and specific departmental 
areas of specialization. 

RESEARCH ON. FORSTGN-BORN STUDENTS 

At the last meeting of the ES'*70 Steering 
Corr.ittee, Mr. V’eston ref»orted on some 
preliminary research ho has conducted with 
reference to our foreign-born students. 

A report of his findings and observations is 
included below for your interest and reaction. 

A recently completed research project conducted 
in the Mineola High School revoolod some 
interesting facts about District 1C secondary 
school children who were born in foreign 
countries. Of about 60 such children in the 
high school, 19 were born in Portugal, lii in 
Italy, and about 10 more ore Spanish-speaking. 
In the homos of 60^S of those children, NO 
English is spoken. In the homes of the other 
iiOjK, Siigllsli is used among the children in the 
fair.ily but not with the parents. 

These children endure a disadvantage which is 
quite evident. Their cwn lack of facility with 
the English language and certain ”va3 ue” 
differences between thnp. and their classmates, 
contribute tc tho creation of alien beings in 
the conventional classroom. Standard guidance 
techniques may not always apply. Testing Is 
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impossible because any tost, is first, for 
thexi, an English language toot. •( Those 
children fail over tiolf of the Certif 2 /ing 
and Rogents final examinations.) Comniuni- 
c.ation with their families is yery difficult. 

It is also interesting to note* that, rao re than 
half of these children are older by one and 
two years than classmates in the same grade. 

The major- .problems encountered in implement- 
ing a program of education for these children 
are the identification of goals for these 
youngsters and the programming of educaticnal 
experiences to help them realise their iiiaxiir.uiu 
potentials in our society. 

Undoubtedly, many- other students are frustrated 
in their educational endeavors because of a 
vericty of types of disadvsntages,and a system 
of education designed for foreign language- 
speaking children may bo applicable to them 

' also. 

, hTiat is probably needed first is a concept of 
oducnticnnl management designed to direct the 
learning experiences of such disadvantaged 
students. We would appreciate hearing about 
Ideas, comments or questions that ycu may have 
regarding these problems. 



UriICN FRKF SCEfOOL BISIRIOT NO. 10 
'ilNECLA PUBI.IC SCHOOLS 
200 EMORY ROAD 
'IIKEOTA, NEV; YORK 11^01 

Dr. Ben V?allace, Superintendent of Schools. 

'Ir. Eliot G, Spack, ES «70 Project Coordinator. 
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STEERING COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED 



In response to the faculty survey conducted several weeks ago, fifteen faculty members 
have been Invited to serve on the high school ES'70 Steering Committee. ITie committee 
will meet monthly to monitor the school's progress in the ES '70 program. The members of 
the committee are: 



Mr. Joseph L. Besosa 
Mr, John Connolly 
Mr. Fred Craden'. 

Mr. Merrill Debski 
Mrs. Rhoda Flshkln 
Mr. Donald Holquist 
Mr, Donald Johnson 
Mr. Eric Knuffke 
Mr. Vito Merola 



Mr. James Mullen 
Mr. Robert Nadel 
Mrs. Joyce O'Brien 
Mr. Anthony Valeri 
Mr. Jess Weston 
Dr. Ben Wallace . 



Mr. Martin Mlshket 



jVtiuii ouxiivai 



Mr. 



Mr. Robert Dever. 
Mr. Alfred Schutte 
Miss Betty Smith ' 
Eliot Spack 



FACULTY TEAM VISITS BLOOMFIELD HILLS 

Four members of the faculty were designated to visit the schools of Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. John Connolly, Joan Berbrlch, Don Johnson, and Don LaMontagne were asked 
two days In thorough examination of the continuous progress curriculum' program 
which has been operational In this district for two years. The program features individ- 
ualized approaches to all subject areas across all grades In three selectecLdemonstraUon 
schools. Upon their return to Mlneola* we will look forward to a report from our team 
visitors to apprise us of their findings. 



LIBRARY SHELF ON ES '70 



The special shelf set aside In the library for ES'70 materials has been augmented 
.JottowTng additions: 

• • 



.by the 



$ 

Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain 
Kathwohl et al, Taxonomy of Edu cational Objectives; Affective Domain 
Mager, Developing Attitude Toward Learning 
Sanders, Classroom Questions: What Kinds? 



Multiple copies of these books are in the library and faculty members are invited to review 
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TEACHERS TEST INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACHES 

Observers to the classrooms of Rhod"^ Fishkin and Merrill Debskl have recently witnessed 
students operating in individualized programs. Mrs. Fishkin' s students have been work- 
ing on a ten-week unit in the humanities using a contract method. Mr. Debskl* s 
students in Music Theory have been utilizing the programmed series. Music 200, in 
conjunction with records and topics which allow them to ‘proceed at their own pace. In 
a later newsletter we will have a more expanded report on these activities, 

TITLE III PROTECT RECEIVES SUPPLEMENTAL GRANT 

The original grant to District No. 10 to develop a learner centered instructional program 
in mathematics integrated v/ith vocational education has been supplemented by an 
additional allocation to assist in product evaluation. Project director, Don Holqulst 
reports that this additional grant will be applied to contract the services of the 
Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIE) , to review all available mathematics 
materials in relation to previously specified objectives . The objectives will have been 
produced as a result of the efforts of the Title III project staff; Dave Poole, Jim Mullen, 
Wally Kravitz and John Irving. As progress develops in this project the faculty will 
receive regular reports . 

SAMPLES OF INDIVIDUALIZED MATERIALS 



Several weeks ago materials were circulated to all department chairmen reflecting 
varied approaches to individualized instruction. All teachers are Invited to review 
these materials as they become available. If additional examples will be useful, 

Mr. Spack will make every effort to secure them. Please contact him if you desire to 
review instructional materials which are not in the packets. 

SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FORTHCOMING 

Many teachers have inquired about the possibility of another in-service program on 
’^ehavloral objectives similar to the one held last spring with Dr. Esin Kaya. The 
District is awaiting the arrival of a validated sot of self-instructional materials on 
this subject which can be used by all interested faculty members on an Ind^-idually- 
paced basis. As these materials become available you will be advised of the arrange- 
ments for their utilization. We do expect these nAaterlals very shortly. 

OUOTEWORTHY 

"During the Seventies we will continue to be concerned with the organizational 
innovations, refining them and learning how to manage them more efficiently. 

"But I believe we are going to see a shift of emphasis in innovation — from a concern 
with organization to a concern with building new teacher, student, and administrator 
roles which the organizational innovations now make possible. 

..nd we are going to be concerned about making progress towards some of the goals in 
education which we have given lip service to in the past but have made little progress 
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towards achieving. We will become more concerned than we have been about humanizing 
the school making it the kind of place where pupils can grow In their sensitivity to one 
another, to beauty, to themselves, and to real problems which confront them — the kind 
of place where creative teachers and pupils are safe, not threatened, coerced, and 
ground up by the system— where creative people can think divergently and engage in 
imaginative analyais .»an d imaginative sy<nthesis. 

I would hope that the 1970' s will bring new methods for fostering self-directiveness—— 
ways to teach students to be self-diagnosing, self-prescribing, self-motivating, and. 
self-evaluating individuals. 

"And I hope that nev/ emphases will be placed on the teaching of critical and analytical 
thinking, especially as this kind of thinking takes place in the setting of the discussion 
class, and rational decision making, which is the process of linking decision making, 
through logic, to a knowledge base." 

— Eugene Howard, Institute for 
Development of Educational Activities 
Extracted from Phi Delta Kappan, October 1968 



UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10 
MINEOLA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MINEOLA HIGH SCHOOL 

Dr. Ben Wallace, Superintendent of Schools 
Dr. John L. Sullivan, High School Principal 
Mr. Eliot G. Spack, ES '70 Coordinator 





N/RRATIVE TO ACCOMPANY PRELIMINARY PERT 

March f 1968 



The attached diagram emplo/i a ver/ gross attempt to use the analytical 
management technique of PERT (Program Evaluation and Review Technique) 
to schematically indicate our projected direction. 

The use of PERT> based upon network planning theory « has proven extremely 
valuable In large-scale systems development projects involving a multiplicity 
of programs , innovative techniques , research and development aspects , 
complex resource and logistic problems - all of which must be integrated , 
coordinated and controlled. The use of such techniques, however, for a 
complex project In a social area like education is quite unique, although 
urgently required . 

The uniqueness In using such a tool for a project like ES '70 arises from 
the fact that, although the end objectives and the major programmatlo 
thrusts are oanarallv known « the overall program is in a systems definition 
stage • It Is anticipated that there will be a somewhat uneven development 
toward definition (rf highly specif io objectives in each program. Identification 
of detailed responsibility, breakdown of major programs to maasurabla units 
for detailed scheduling, resource and cost assignments, and a full definition oi 
interrelationships and dependencies* As such definitions take place, the 
usefulness o£ PERT in performing the working, management-monitoring task 
will continue to grow. 

The activities represented on this chart have been plotted along three main 
axes . These exes represent three main functions which must be fuffilled 
in reaching the project objectives* They are: ^ 

1 • Staff development 

2 . Instructional management 

3. School management 

The activities along these three axes must be closely coordinated . For 
example « it is necessary to have the staff properly trained to have the 
necessary facilities Installed and the modules developed before they can 
be tested . 

As one looks at the chart, the upper axis reflects a projection for staff 
development. Notice that the initial stages are basically clerical - analyzing 
faculty stirvey data , analyzing staff functions , etc . Also note continuing 
lines at both the top and bottom of this category which suggest on-going 
activities which are continuous to this entire time period. The action phases 
of staff development are noted after the establishment of the steering committee 
with the conduct of studies, design of programs and beginning of in- 
service training. It must be pointed out that several activities will be 
occurring simultaneously and . as such,^here is no real dependence of 
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one upon another at this stage . ; As indicated , the major emphasis of this 
axis results in programs of in-aervice. Initially to selected staff an 
ultimately to a larger group. Note also that the final stage indicated calls 
for an evaluation of the entire program. 

I 

The second axis bears the label of instrugtlonal managentenl. For reference 
purposes only, an attempt has been made to suggest a review of operatl<»a.' 
programs In Mineola High School. The list Is by no means deflnlttve and 
no suggestion of priority or emphasis is intended . What is Intended is 
to examine operative progtaine In liflht of our ES *70 direction. This can 
be observed by a partial and non-comprehenslve list of some new programs 
which may emerge as a result of our efforts . It must be noted that some 
projaota evolved as a by-product of discussions held recently end others 
emerged naturally with no direct linkage to the new school Improvement 
program. They are listed solely for reference and, again, without any 
consideration of priority. 

The balance of this axis identifies two simultaneous activities. First, 
using the new programs listed, the diagrau* plots oai a type of systems 
approach to the development of new curricula . Mote: the initial stage of 
speolfying performance objectives followed by related phases we h»ve 
discussed elsewhere. Secondly, If you examine the center line /ou will 
note a path related to "Defining Educational Objectives . " This most 
vital task seeks to prescribe a course of action unrelated to subject matter 
It requires us to cooperate In defining the goals (objectives) of the high 
school experience. Only when this challenging undertaking has been 
completed can we b«»gln to talk seriously about breaking down some of 
our uadltional barriers in an attempt to Integrate our curriculum. 

The third major axis reflects a type of logistical emphasis which is equally 
important. For. indeed, it is not sufficient that we merely change the 
Instructional program - commensurate adjustments must be made with regard 
to facilities and administration. This section outlines a series of consideri 
tlons that must be heeded if our three axes are to be kept In some type of 
synchronizaUon. The upper three paths relate to the maintenance of vital 
liaison with the State Education Department, local universities, and the 
ES '70 network through an information exchange system. Other paths specif 
the design of new programs capitalizing on the availability of new high 
speed data processing and computerized systems. Note that here also 
there are built-in opportunities for monitoring and modifying - essenUal 
Ingredients in the application of the systems approach . 

A fourth axis at the bottom deals with community information and this line 
will be developed Into a larger plan in the near future. 
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The echematlc PERT which aMompantas this narrative la by no * 

final document . HopefuUy 1» technique will terre to assist “9 
plotting our course of acUon In the months and years a^ad. Revlon 
to the chart Is expected and Invited. For, as we col ectlwly project 
our efforts we will have a graathr awareness of our ultimate goal . 



Eliot G . Spaek 
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AJBOFOBfa, XQ CONPUCT IN-aERWCE nUMlMQ tS A^PBRFORMANCE-BASED CURRICULUM 



Es aenttal to tha dcvolopmaat of ounloiiliim rovislon in Mineola High School U 
tht noeeosit/ for tiioiough staff orlsntatton to the now ooneapts fundamontal to the now 
design. Provtous revisions in ounioulusi have been limited to the development of new 
ooorse outUnes, study guides and preseoMene In new media. These exercises were 
In themselvee. valuable o on iril m tions to laetmotlonal program and many of these 
prodoou oontHsie to serve our needs isder* Bar the most part, however, these aettvltles 

■i 

isoused their attention and dlrsetlon on edHeet matter (content) mastery as being the 
primary prodeot of student ectiwlty. tleosc^de was oonslstant with the traditiona! role 
assoBMd by the elassiooa teaehor UMm aMht was needed to provide any type of train- 
ing in the new tsehnlgues of ottikmlum wfidng. 

Our pmesent oonosm far the dsvatopmsnt of new materials to accommodate suoh 
teohniquet an "indi v i du ali e ed* andhnilti^media” Instttietlon requires us to reexaadne 

oiff difaetioe and focus. It appears that a new line of sight is prescrib^ by the nature. 

« 

of the ptoblsB. The emphasis on an end piodnot of subject matter digestion must be 

e 

replaced by a new prtsnty- that of pupil pttfommanoecr behavior. The knowledga 
axplotion hae taught •• maiqr leaeona - tha moat baele being that no human being oen 

master the awesome augmenting amount el lafonmatioo that eodety la produeiog. 10^ 

* ' ■ * 

suggest that we can twich ev e ry thi ng would be ludicrous - the beet that we canto is 
to teach our students how to learn « to equip them with the skills that will enable thqm 
to be life-long learners 
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How. if the prev ous assumptioiis are accepted as being valid then it is 
ineumbent upoe us to as» sosm key qusstions. First we must ask if. given this new 

va t ri d e v s ttte da s i r ed Mtoome by using present mathods sad 







matarlals ? And second, if we presume a negative response to the first query, whet 
modUloatlons do we make in order to bring ui closer to our new goal? The balance 
of this paper will outline a proposal to psovlde a very baolo orientation to staff meadiers 
who would like to partioipate In a study graup/workshop geared to the davalopBeateC 
a perfonnanoe eumioulum. 

The partlolpaiits would be veluntegre from the high eohool faculty who would 
meet twice weekly te eight weeks b s i o r e ths snd of the school ysar« Sessloiis will 
Ineluds pnssntattoas by oetstds ooMltMli# group discussions and task foroe 
preparations by tsams of tsaobsrs# fmpgtpstlon In the bill program In c lu di ng the 
oomplatlon of assigned aottviliss wlH f i eml t In the granting of in-sarvloa erediu. 

A major emmets of the stsdr gpMV will be devoted to the preparatlem end 
epeclfication of petfomnanos objectlvee, lb assist in this taek a oonsultant will 
gulds the participants In ths orisatatldtt to this ftmdamental technique and prepM 
the group to begin to writs their own p e ti m m m no e objedlives. Once the orlentatlOB bes 
been oompletsd teachers will bs sssignsd to task foross to prepsrs unlu of study on 
presalsotsd topics. The teams will d i v i de thslf respo nsl btl t ties and indlvidiuels will 
pimpart a ascias of 6b|eetlves to bs crttigmnd by die other oMnebsrs of his teem and 
ultimatsly by the worbehop leedsr. Ihla rmtimr Umltwl experte n ce should provide a 
sufBolsnt introduction into the field no as to genureta at least a beginning in the 
area of spseifylng perfomanoe objaothrea. 

Afftbtf sessions will bs held to oufUns some other vital ingrediente to the process. 
Onentatton m a limited scale will be provldsd on the topic of developing Instruelloiial 
strategies « he question of how to mat^ up resources and learning activities with 
the pnHStalsr perfocmanea objectives. Although this requires a course In itself die 
gnwp*s anpfdM tn wee miw« wtu have m be Umitsd to die explanatioa of multi - e i e d i s 
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approaohes« survey of resources and the area of diagnosis and prescription. 

A series of concluding sessions wdll bring to the group a consultant 
in the field of assessment - a testing specialist who can provide training and 
supervision in the ar t of consuucting performance criteria. For* as essential 
if the need to specify the desired performances (or outcomes ) , an equal priority 
must be extended to the task of measuring the degree to which that performance 
has been attained. To specify the objective is not the sole answer - both the 
student and die teacher must be able to assess whedier or not die intended goal 
was achieved. 

The consultant will work widi the group as a whole and dien through the 
teams as the teachers begin to oonstruct performance criteria for their previously 
specified objectives. In this way it is hoped that the participants will see the 
merit of thinking in performance (ratheir than in content) terms. 

The by-products of this super concentrated program should prove quite 
valuable to the high school program. Initially* the study group/workshop shbuld 
produce a cadre of teachers who can serve as potendal team leaders in writing ^ 
performance objectives within dielr own ourriouler areas. Secondly* this session 
may serve as a launching pad for a more extensive curriculum revision within the 
high school one which may very well involve an integration of several subject ' 
areas within the school program. Thirdly « the program may provide the spark to 
other members of the facu :y to give consideration to this new approach as an 
alternative to other i methods and finally, the individual projects of the 

teams themselvr s may ver- //ell be carried ovpr Into the classroom for trial and 



revision under -rndiu* ns. 
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I think It only fair to point out that talking alone can naver pfoduoa 
rasulta. Iha true tost of any hypothasls it in its application. In this 
pfoposal lias our anpliioal vahiolo to Iho launohing pad. 
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TN^SERVICS - QUESTIONS 



Preparatory to the development of a comolete t rogram of training an attempt v.as 
made to identify the key questions .vhich n»’erj esponses in the cour ro of the 
In-service orogram. These qeestions are reproducea here for background purposes . 

A. Nature of learning 

1. How does a student learn? 

2. V* hat factors contribute to the learning process? 

3. What factors inhibit or deter the learning process? 

B. Objectives and goals 

1. What should be the educatlonai goals of today's students? 

2. W hat is the purpose of having n taxonomy of educational objectives 

3. V. hot are the elements of such a t ixonomy? 

4. Why are we so concerned about behavioral t' performance) objectives 

^ • 5. Are ac- saying that all of our educational objectives can be reduced 
to behavioral terms? 

6, Are objectives ’buctured according to subject matter or are they 
related to process goals? T'ust vvhere does one start : 

7. Once we specify our objectives ivho will validate them? students? 
other teachers? outside experts? 

C. If we use subject matter as our point of departure can we sequence 
objectives In a hierarchic?! erder for all subjects? 

9. How do we knovA whether the students have accomplished the 
stated objectives'^ V hat assessment devices do .ve use? 

C. The individual 

1. Are objectives the same fc.r all students? 

2. Are oeiformance cri'eiia the same for all students? 

3. yV'e learning strategies the same tor all students'^ 

4. Whet dc * e need to know about students in order to provide for 
) ndi vldu a H ration? 
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5* If w prescsrlptlon based upon student strengths 

AhAt :^rc vision v U1 be made for necessary remediation'' 

6. V hat role can achievement motivation studies play here 

0. InstiueUondi ^ctlvltiet 

1. How does one decide what assignments are best for specified 
objectives; 

2 . Where does the computer and teaching machine fit in here? 

3. What dictates which activity Is to be ured by which student? 

4. How can A.e begin to integrate the curriculum? 
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IN-SERVICE PREPARATION 

As a result of his participation in this In-service program « the trainee will be 
able to: 

A. Employ taxonomical skills 

1. Define "taxonomy" as applied to educational goals. 

2 . Identify objectives expressed for the cognitive domain. 

3. Identify objectives expressed for the affective domain. 

4. Identify objectives expressed for the psychomotcx domain. 

5. Analyze subject matter In his own field and structure it hierarchically. 
Materials * 

Bloom: Taxonomy of Educational Objectives! Coonltlve Domain 
Ktathwohl: Taxonomy of Educational Objectives! Affective Domain 

1 

Lindwall: Defining Educational Objectives 
Vimcet: Filmstrip #1 

B. Determine Objectives 

1. Define behavioral objectives and list c haracteristics of behavioral 
objectives. 

2. Distlnauish between objectives which are behaviorally stated and 
those not so stated. 

3. Write behavioral objectives which meet the following minimum 
standards: 

a. Clearly present the teacher's intoit in terms of what the 
student will be doing. 

b. Defines minimum acceptance performance. 

c. Defines the conditions under which the behavior or performance 
will occur. 
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d. Clearly states how the learner will be evaluated. 

Above objectives will be written for own field for cognitive domain. 

4. State how the objectives he has prepared are appropriate to* 
a. Societal needs. 

fc|. Developmental needs of the youth he will be teaching . 
c. Structure and methods of Inquiry of the discipline from which 
the objectives are drawn. 

5 . Ejefine performance criteria and write test items which adequately 
sample behavior described in previously prepared objectives. 

a. Submit objectives and criteria for external validation. 

b. Critique objectives and criteria prepared by other staff members. 

6. Sequence objectives according to levels of dependence in some 
hierarchal structure. 

Materials: 

Mager: Preparing Instructional Objectives 
Vimcet; Filmstrips . tapes 
C. Develop Instructional Modules 



1. Select appropriate and relevant instnictional materials related 
to specified objectives. 



2 . Devise multi-approach learning activities leading to the 

accomplishment of his intent for the student and meeting the need 
and satisfying the Interest of the student. Some suggested types 
of activities might be as follows* 



a. Writing 

b. Discussing 
0. Graphing 

d. Drawing 

e. Operating 



f. Outlining 

g. Designing 

h. Modeling 

i. Simulating 

j . Constructing 



3. Devise a multi- media approach to Information presenting, all 
leading to accomplishing the intent of the teacher's goal for 
student performance. These media must be varied to mctet the 
needs and interests of the students. Some suggested media are 
as follows* 
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a . Audio tapes 

b. Video tapes 

c. Slides 



f. Motion pictures 

g. Single concept loops 

h. Textbooks 

i. Lectures 

J. Demonstrations 



d. Filmstrips 

e . Transparencies 



4o Write^plans which place in appropriate secpience 

a. Anticipated pupU activity with pupU performance criteria 

b. Teacher actions 
o. Media 

Materials; 

Briggs* Campeau* Gagnb* May; Instructional Media 
Vimcet -Fllmstxip/tape 
D, Describe the nature of learning 

1. Identify the role played by motivation* reward* punishment* 
and emotion, in the learning process. 

2. Define the position that "learning Is reacting." 

3. Distinguish between transfer and formal discipline as the tool 
to the learning process. 
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THE ELEHENTS OF AN ES »70 SCHOOL 



3-15-68 

Revised 

5-1-70 



to suggest thst the world hes experienced s rspid trsnsformstion 
in recent years would simply be a massive understatement. Ue must 
be concerned) however) not only with the rate and substance of change 
but also with their true import for public education* bte must raise 
our Sights on to the new horizons that have been created by the 
knowledge explosion of the past twenty years, lile must recognize 
fundamentally that the role of the public school has changed and 
that corresponding changes in system and structure have to be made* 
The press for conformity and uniformity of outlook must be countered 
by an educational design that calls upon the development of indi- 
vidual autonomy and responsibility. 

Such a design is the ES *70 Progrsm which responds to the above 
needs in a most definitive way and) in addition) faces a further 
need expressed by educators across the nation* For several years 
the leaders of the nation's school districts have expressed their 
concern over the growing disparity between the traditional cur- 
ricular offerings of secondery schools end the fast changing needs 
of large segments of the American population. It is the unanimous 
agreement of the ES '70 participants that a priority need exists 
for bridging the gap which exists between the acedemiC) vocational 
and general education areas found in most school districts across 
the U.S. As the new curriculum design emerges it can be expected 
that the following characteristics will be evident: 

The program will: 

1. provide for an individualized instructional program 

for all students 

a* utilize a variety of instructional strategies 
to acconanodate this approach 

b. employ a sophisticated activity of diagnosis and 
prescription 

c. develop a curriculum formulated upon behavioral 
objectives with accompanying statements of 
performance criteria 
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I 

d. employ modular arrangements of instructional materials 
' uhich permit the learner to study materials relev/ant 

to his career goals at a pace consonant with his ability. 

2. be highly relevant to the adult roles uhich students uill play 

a. cluster arrangements of vocational careers uhich enhance 
the opportunity for the learner to pursue a study pattern 
uhich uill expand the choice of possible career patterns 
rather than limiting it to a specific trade or field 
uill exist 

b. industrial) commercial) and higher education entry level 
skills uill be provided in a uay uhich uill offer true 
options for the learner. 

3. result in a merger of the academic and vocational aspects 
of the curriculum into a comprehensive program of education. 

4. utilize appropriate educationally oriented technology 

a. proven technological and electronic devices and systems 
uill be uidely used as a necessary component of an 
individualized instructional program uhich is economi- 
cally feasible. 

b. Machines uill assist the learner to assimilate material 
at his oun rata 

c. Computers uhich can serve large numbers of students uill 
be increasingly involved as an integral part of the 
instructional program. 

5. reguire a neu emphasis on career orientation and counseling. 

6. employ neui systems of school organization and flexible sched- 
uling patterns 

a. through computer utilization a system uill allou program 
changes to be made to meet student needs on a quarterly) 
monthly) ueekly) or even a daily basis. 

b. management decision-making uill be enhanced due to the 
simulation possibilities of sophisticated data processing 

c. school facilities uill provide feuer traditional learning 
spaces and more small group and individual study areas 

7. develop neu staffing patterns uithin the school and require 
neu roles for prpfessional and para-professional staff 

a. professionally trained teacherS) certifiable in accord- 
ance uith local and state laua and procedures will be 
the core of the instructional teams 
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b. professional personnel from the community who serve other 
social I governmental t and private agencies as uell as 
business enterprises will be a major element of the 
instructional teams 

c. non-professional personnel will become an increasingly 
evident component of the instructional team. As the pro- 
fessionals become more aware of ways to utilize the 
talents of the non-professionals a hierarchy of non- 
professional Jobs from the teacher aide to the educational 
and technological assistant may well develop. 

8. incorporate sophisticated information storage and retrieval 
systems to maintain current records for guidance and atU'Jant 
information 

9. require extensive in-service training and revised pre-service 
training 

10. be economically practical within available public resources 

11. incorporate provisions for frequent evaluations ond modifications. 

The design and implementation of such a system will nbt result in a 
rigid "structure". The very nature of the systems approach in its 
application to education will require frequent provisions for evalua- 
tion and revision. It ie anticipated that the development of such 
a flexible educational program will respond to a serious need of 
our society in that we must serve youth so that they may learh to 
serve. 
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P^OSPCCTUS.rOU CH^IIOI 



iifnwQwrm by dr. bem iaLu>cE 

CvBvy inttitution* at appropriatt intarvalti auat look at Ita cola in 
tha aohaaa of thinga. Not only auat it aoooaa tho affieianoy of its aoda of 
opacation but tha aoda of opocation itoalf* In addition to oxoadning tho quality 
of what ia baing donof it auat atudy tha quaation of whothoc uhat ia baing dona 
ia what ahould bo dona or whothar th9 ebjaotivaa to bo aoeoapliahad uou^ boat 
bo diaehavgod in a diffocont aannoc* 

Tho bcood fiald of public education haa boon indulging in intanaivo 
analyaia for aoca than a daeada* Tha pcooaaa haa davalopad fcoa a poatuff 
uhioht in ganacalf oallad for axtanaivo inecaaaaa in axpanditucoa of funda to 
an intocnal mcaaination of tho eoaponanta and proeoaaaa within tho fiald itaalf • 
Thaco ia no doubt that for aany yaaca public odueation waa undarfundod for what 
it waa axpoetad to do* Even today on a atata lovol thoca ia no viable plan to 
kaap atata auppoct on a plana whieh coeogniioa tho ouevant oeata* State 
finaneial planning ia in a eontinual pooition of eatohing up* 

Nora iapoctantr howavoCf ia tha faot that inocoaaod axponditucaa 
are not enough t not that eoata* In a continually expanding and inflationacy 
oeonooiy aco not going to inovoaaof but gaino to bo aado froo oiaiplo 
ooaoitaianto of additional funda under praaont atcueturaOf funotiono and 
prooaduraa to aehiava objoetivaa naeoaaary in tho praaont world c ontoxt> would 
bo diaproportionata to tho invaatoont* In additiony ioploaantation of thia 
philoaophy would ba doing a (liaaarviea through poepotuating a goal and 
proeodural ayatan whioh ia inoffaetiva* 
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To vorify that the quootion ia undar Invootlgotion and a notional 
oonoam» ono nacda only to look at tho litaraturo axtant in tha profoaaion. 

In addltiont tho publie aadia ia gluttad with avidonoo of ooneam at aolutiona* 
Entry of tho fadarol Qovomxont and foundatlona into tha fiold ia plainly 
avidant. 

IdMit ahoMld bo obaarvod hara aa a algnifieant faotor eonoaminp tha 

atruetura and funetion of publie adueation la that adueatlonal aolutiona to 

aduoatlonal problema ara bolng aought and laplaaiontad outaida tha traditional 

atruetura. Ona naad only axaiaino tho datalla ef operation I of tha varioua 

^ • 

aapoeta ef tha nanpowor Aot» tha Offiea of Coononie Opportunity » tho ailitary 
and olaoanta of tha enti-povarty prograa to note thia. 

Publie adueation oannot maintain ita praominenea in tha fiold of 
formal adueation without a oaroful axaminatlon of tha oentoxt within whieh 
it oxlata» ita objaotivoa within thot eontaxt and tha medaa and prooaduroa 
amployad to aatiafy thooe objaotivoa. 

Thia papor rafloota tho aoaumption that aueh an axamination ia in 
pregroaa on o nationol noalo. It further takaa note ef tho foot that tha 
national eontaxt appliea to tlia looal aituatlen. It ia baaad on tho peaition 
that tha local program of adueation ia a atrong and viable ona within tha 
traditiono of public oduoatlon. 

Thio proops otua ptooanda from tho poaition that within thia tradition 
tha looal ataff ia of high quality ond la providing a program ef an equally 
high quality. 

What tha proopootua daoa q«Joation ia tha tradition itaalf. 

further » thlo paper ia baai^d on tha principle that tho looal 
inatitution hac tha roaponaibility to axort Initiative t loadarahip and energy 
to eontributo to the oolutlon of tho problam*' It oannot wait for tha anawar 
to bo laauod froai o control authority. 
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Tliis Ntpontibilliy !• thand by layatn and profaaaional alika* 

Mthin tha eeneapt of individual raaponaibility in a danoeraUe aeeiaty, thara ia 
na axeluaivity of busdan. Conourvant and autual atudy auat anaua. Raaoureaa 
auat ba ptovidad and ehangaa miat ba raooaaandad.* 

finally* it ia taeognizad that thia papas ia» at baat» outlina and 
luaaary in natusa. It attaapta to aarva tha function of a proapaotuai to 
O^va advanea inforaation oaloulatad to asouaa intoraat and gain aupport* 
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PmrtxT 

To My that tha world haa ehangad la trlta. Tha world haa alwaya 
ohangad and will oontlnua to do ao. VIhat la algnlf leant to nota la tha rata and 
tha aubatanea of ohango and to ralaa quaatlona oonoamlng thalr Import for 
publlo adueatlon. 

Within tha paat twanty-flva yaara alrplana apaada hava inoraaaad for 
paaaangar traval froa 150-200 mllaa par hour to 700 allaa par hour. Contraota 
hava Juat baan lat to davalop tha prototypa for a 2000 mllaa par hour paaaangar 
Jat. The aapaot of mobility haa a dlraot baarlng upon education. Xt affaota 
tha raaouroaa baoomlng available to the local Inatltutlon and tha parapaotlva 
from which to view what la to ba atudlad. Tha problem of the dlatanoa away of 
a raaouroa or area of atudy la becoming more oMlly raaolvad and la being 
ramevad from tha nature of vaoarloua axporloneo. Taking tha pupil to, or 
bringing tha raaouroa from, a pravloualy prohibitively dlatant point la fMt 
becoming an aoeaptabla feet. Buaaaat autemoblloi and walking fiald trlpa 
. oontlnua to maka Inroada In thla araa. tilth tho alrplana and halleoptar tha 
vantage point from which atudy takaa plaoa la aubjaot to change. Raaouroaa 
are now at hand to permit puplla to atudy waathory topography and geography 
la actuality rather than from rallaf mapa and ploturaa. 

Oemographlo analyaaa ahow Incraaalngly that not only arm famlllaa 
In general changing raaldanoe but that tha number of tlmee an Individual 
family ohengaa Ita raaldanoe la Inoraaaing. Geography la no boundary. 

The queetlon ralead here la In relation to ourrloulum. How dooa a 
pupil aoeommodata hlmaalf to ohanga from ona aohool dlatrlct to another , from 
one aootlon of tha nation to anpthor? For aomot tha anawar la aaally at hands 
a national ourrloulum. If thla maana a atandard body of content preeontad at 
a atandard paoa, It fllaa In the faoa of what we knew about Indivlduala and 
learning. If it maana a common approach to methodology and proeaaat thia ia a 




different matter. 
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Knoyl«dg« has chsngtd dranstloally. Ths aeopa and dapth of 
what is known ha« muohrooiiad in tha past quartsr osntury. Not only has tho 
substanes aoeruod but tho rata of aooooolon and dlsssainatlon lltsrally 



ths spssd of light. Until World War II, tha aubotanoo of knowladga ohangod 
at a vary slow rats and in ths fisld of public life oauood little problaa. 
Sines then it io widely and niniaally sotinatsd ths sum total of world 
knowladga has doubled in tha past twenty yoaro and will doubls again in tha 
next Sevan ysaro. 

Ths rate of diooaaination has also inoraaoad. Tha field of 
publication io not only offioiont but prolific. Tho breadth of infonnation 
thus available io staggering. In toms of knowing all that ia known, tha 
eduoated man ia paooe - an impossibility yesterday, a fantasy today. 

What ia announoed as now knowladga in Japan at midday may ba aeon 
around tho world in tha fraction of a oocond. Tha neap and flood of humanity 
engaged in tha dovolopmant of history io not front page news to ba abatraotly 
and casually read. It io concurrently visible and audible. The face of tho 
demagogue aoroao the world involves the personality - amotions, foara, 
intalligmnoe - of the television viswor in Now York. 

Since knowledge itself ia a basis for behavior, those factors 
have serious implication. Its rata of ohangai its massi its availability} 
tha context of its aooaasion by tha individual all raise sorioua questions 
for public oduoation. 

Tha syatsm by which individual value structures, if not tha baas 
itself, are of footed has undergone significant ohanga. David Raiaman fTha 
Lonely Crowd) posits a rationale for the dovolopmant of a mode of attitudinal 
atanoo related to sociological and soonomic factors. 
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AgnMtnt or dlMgrMiMnt with hit position lo not tho point htro. Tho 
point io oeknowlodgomont by public odueotoro that tho aotlvotiono axtant 
with tho founding of tho public oehool oyotoof and nueh of its proaant ottueturo 
and oporationf havo ehangod and that eocraaponding ehangao in tha odueational 
oyotoa naod to ba aado. 

Tha pcoaa for eonfomity and eoaaonty of outlook auat ba oountovad 
by acfcioatienal daoigno that eall upon tha davalopaont of individual autonoay 
and raaponaibility. Tha aurvival of tho damoeratio otatOf with ito oaphaaio 
on tha dignity and worth of tha individual and raaliiation of individual 
potential 9 dofflanda thia. 

Tha novo toward garriaon-typa govarnmant in both tho Caat and boat 
hold oorioua portent if not aetivoly and onargatioally oountarod. It doaa no 
good to otato that eontralian in tha Eaot movaa fron military toward a oivil 
garriaoni it io moro aorioua to nota that tha Uaat movaa from tha oivil toward 
tha ailitaryt 

Raianan'a oonoopt of tho outonenoua nan who uoaa individual roiouroo 
and knowladgo in dotomining whan to oonfom and whan to diaaant ia a 
rational point from which to oxamino tha baaa value ayatom which ohould 
undargird and notivato tho atruoturao of public oduoationt 

Toehnology hao much to oay to pooplo oonoom^ with oduoationt Tha 
oomplota cooriantation from moehanioal to olootronio energy roaulta in ontiraly 
now foroaa baing brought into play# Tha oamo atanoo addreoood to moohaniiation 
oannot ba adopted in olaotronieot Spoadt atorago and ratrioval and indapandonoa 
of prooaaa danand ohanga. 

# 

Tho multiplieation of tha impaot io aotcononloalt Tha aoenoaiie 
and aooiologioal import ia illuatratod in taohnologleal unamploymant* tha 
ineraoaa in loiouro time and tha maaa madia# Tho produotiva fotto of tha 
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•oonofliy it difficult to imagine. Suffiot to tty thet • eomplttt rtvorccl in 
ptrtonntl ctquircmtntt it ttking 01aot - both quantitativi and qualitative. 

It hat bttn oatioiattd by raapaotad authoritiaa that iti tha immadiato futura» 
ninety par eant of tha population will ba auppliad by the produotiva offocta 
of tan paroant of tha population. 

The aaarganoa of new nationa and the focoaa ganarating thaot ao 
akin to our own national dovalopmanti give aduoatora oauaa for oonoam* Tha 
ifflpaot of tha bahavior of thaoa nationi* in mannar and aubatanoa noaiinally 
in oontraat to our own national doaigna* mora often than not oauaoo raaotion 
bated upon ignoranoot projudioa and ahallownaaa of intallaotual raaouroo* 

All of thaaa aro baiio oenoarna of aduoatora. 

Tha earth will auraly gat no larger and tha proximity of ouaturoo 
will oauaa inoroaaot mueh laao daoraaia» in tha fraquanoy of need for tha 
individual to roaot. The oonoorn of tha aduoator io that tha individual ba 
oapabla of raaoting froin a pooition of individual raoponiibility and intollaot 
oa oppoaad to mart aeoemmedation of tha dootrina and dogma iaauing froai 

1 

govarnmantal or aaioeiational authoritiaa. 

t 

Pinallyf a half oantury of payoholegioal and aoeiolegioal raaoaroh 

» 

I 

I naada to ba aoeoattnodatad. It ia elaarly noted* and haa baan noted for a 

quarter oantury or more* that moat of our ourrioular organitation and 
inatruotional prooaiiaa fly in tha faoa of payoholegioal ovidonoa. Tha 
ralianoa of aduoatora on diaapproval* aa oppoaad to approval* aa a Motivating 
foroa ia a primo oata in point. Tha oontinuad oMploymont of inatruotional 
methodology that ignoroa tha import of paraonal involvoaant and ooMMitaont 
by pupila io another; Tha nature of intalliganeo and ita rolotion to 
eurriflulua and inotruotion* tha importonoo of phyoioal ond payoho-ooeial 
aapoeta of poroonolity are othoro* 

69 
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AgaiOt this eontsxtual statsiiisnt is ovsr sisplifisd snd not all 
inelusiva in dspth and aeopa. Xt must ba viawad as tha signpost which is 
daaignad to eauaa tha obaorvar to taka appropriata action* 
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0B3CCT1VE8. ORGAWIZATIOW AHO HETHODOLOCY 

Th« orgtnizttiQH of public cehcclCf if it ic to bt viablo and ratpontiva, 
auat raflaet tha objaetivaa to ba aatvad within a givan eontaxt and parmit 
tha iaplamantation of a mathodology eonaiatant with both* 

Tha patamount factor to bo invootigatad raprooanta tha taak to ba 
dcnof tha goal to ba raaehad or objaetivaa to ba aoeeapliahod* In privata 
induatry, thio daalo with produoticni oolaa and profit lovolo* In nadioal 

eiteloo it daalo with raeovoriaa, diooooa eontrola, and ptovontiva publio 
hoolth aotivitioa* Cdueation daala with mattara of tha praparation of tha 

young through tha affotta of a atata oeeial aganoy to aaouaa an adult rola in 
•oeiaty* 

An axaaination of hiatorieal litoratura daaling with Amarioan 
odueation ravaalo vatioua otatamonto ranging from "looming to road and 
intorprat tha Bibla" to ao-oallad "Life Adjuatmant" odueation* Variouo 
eoniniaoiono from tino to tima hava randorad impraaoiva liato ranging from 
faotoro dealing with- vocational adueation to oellaga praparatevy work* Xt io 
probably with tha lattar that tha graataot afferta hava boon axpandad in 
torma of national oommitmant* Tha utilitarian viaw haa long hold praaminanea 
in our operation and thinking* Oiraet and immadiata tranafor hava regularly 
t boon in tha aoala balonea aa aignifioant alomonta in Judgamont* 

A groat deal of dioouooien and polomio haa taken plaoa over tha 
paat forty yaara oenoarning individual attantienf inatruotionf and looming* 

Prior reforanoa hap baan made to Raiaman'a eenoopt of autonomeua man* It 
ia auggoatad that within tha praoant oontaxtf and that which io dioeamibla 
in tha future f tha overriding and prime objaetiva to ba oonaidarad ohould ba 
tha preduetion of an indapandant laarnar* Thia pra«iuppoaaa full range to 
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individual initiative and capability and raeogniaaa the individual nature 
of learning etylaa and ratea. It alao aoeapta the fact that different 
rataa and atylca rmiuira different taohniquaa and approaohaa in dealing 
with them* It praauppoaaa a wide range in divaraity of araaa within a 
atrueturad aeheol program for the aoadamie, vocational artiatiOi phyaieal 
and aocial davalopmant of the individual. Further, it raoogniiao that, 
while learning ia individual in nature, the raaulta of dovalopaantal 
activity derive a great deal of their ralavanoo for the individual in the 
aeoial milieu • Alao, thio point of view ia eenoiatant with the idea that 
in determining the ralavanea of tha raaulta of aetivity by the individual 
hiaaalf, third and fourth party partieipatien ia vital. 

Sehoola aa new organirod eannot aehiavo thia objaetiva. Caaantially 
praaant medaa of operation preeaad in orientation from groupa to ihdividualat 
Croupe of relativoly uniform oiio mooting for uniform time porioda within 
rooma of uniform alia. Subjoot matter and aetivitioo are uniform. Tha 
individual growth proooaa ia loot in tha group and by tha nature of 
otatiatieo a built-in failure ratio ia inavitabla. Tha whole atruetura 
militataa againat individual growth and dovolepmant. Until the pelaa of 
omphaaia are ravoraad and the organiiation roflaeto the ebjootivo of 
individual growth end dovalepmant, the operation of tha publie aehool ia 
prodotorminod raaliatioally at a level of aignifioant failure. 

Tha atandard olaoa aiia of 28 - 1 muat bo ehal longed. Tha uniform 
8 1/2-6 hour day feuot bo oKaminad. The 10 month oehool year, the forty 
minuto poried, tha 600 - 800 oquara foot olaoareem, all muat be eorafully 
aarutiniiid. 

Tha methodology omployod in tha aohoolo alao ia open to oovara 
quaation. Although wo apand aignifioant amounta of energy to provide 
nominally for individual diffaraneao and individual attention, wo eentinuo 
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to b« group orlontod. Tho role of tho tooehor io oontlnuolly thought of in 
a 28 • 1 booli and tho inatruotlonal mathodology raaultlng ia tho aaiiio. 

To deal with individual diffaranoao tha rolo of tho toachor ahould 
ba daaoribad in tonna oft 

Aaooaamont Taking otook of tha lovola of individual dovalopaanti 

Oiagnoaio Aaoortaining tho otrangtha and waaknoaaaa in tha 

individual and raadinaaa for futuro aotlvityt 
Praaoription Tha dolinaation of aotivitiaa to axtand atrangthoi 

buttraoa woaknaoooa and to raioo tha loval of 
raadinaaa I and proooaa-infonnation profioionoyt 
Xntagration Aiding tho individual to oatabliah tha paraonal 

rolavanoo of whioh ho hao boon doing and tha 
aignifioanoo of what ha ia about to dot ao wall 
aa oognitivo tranofort 

Follow-Up Tha obaorvation of tha aotivitiaa of tha individual 

loading toward tha rapatition of thio oyelo, 

Naadloaa to oayi thio domando oonoidorablo atudy of tha training of 
toaehara* Thia doooription involvao tha toaehar aa tho managar of tha 
total looming onvironniant and ia inoongruant with tho forty minuto pariodt 
8 parieda par dayt 8 timao par woakt 40 wooko for tha yoar ooneapt of 
tradition* It io inappropriato to tha 8 proparation par day orgonitation 
and oalla for oaraful oxamination of ourront toaohar load valuaa* 

Xt aloo eallo for tha oroation of now reloa and thoir appropriata 
aooignaiant in tha otruetura^ Tha nomanolatura whioh followa ia arbitrary 
and ia priaarily for diaeuaaien purpoaao. Briafly thaoa naw rolaa ineludai 
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Learning Spaoialiat An axpart in growth and dovalopmant aa it 

ralataa particularly to tha intaroetiva 
prooaaaaa and laarningi axportnaaa in 
idantifying individual oharaetoriatioa 
which anhanoo anct/or inhibit tha laarning 
prooaaaf tha idantifioation of laarning 
atylo and tha laarningahip of thia to tha 
procaaaaa of individual action. 

*^*'/-^?**®* export in aubjaet mattori graatar amphaaia 

(Information) ^ 

on the atruotura and mathod of oontant and tha 
intaraotiva prooaaaaa | no rolationahip batwaan 
oompotonoy and praaant toaohor oartifioation 
raquiromontai oraataa and/or oonatrueta 
inatruotional altamativoa. 

Xnatruotional Aaaiatant A paraon whoaa function ia in expediting 

fflatoriala and aituational arrangamanta for 
utilization and involvamant of pupilaf an 
axpaditar of oparationa. 

natariala Taehnioian A paraon whoaa function ia tha praparation of 

inatruotional matariala (fllma, alidaa, filmatripa, 
audio tapaOt ovarlayof tranoparanoiaat and 
varioua oombinatiena of thaaa)| 

further invaatigation will indioata tha ratio of individual poaitiona 
par apaoifiad number of pupila. Xt ia antioiaatad that thia would 
vary with tha partioular phaaa af tha ptogram. 
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In addition ooroful attontion noada to bo givon to tho rolo of aueh 
pocoonnol ao guidanoa eounaolbra, payohologiata, apoaeh and haaring taaohara, 
****®^^fl oonaultanta» and nuraaa aa thay ralata to tha prooaaa* 

Important » aloo» tho rolo of tho otudont toaehor noada to bo analyiod 
to inauro propar utilization of tiaa and tho proviaion of propar fiold 
oxparionoa. 

At tho praoont tima tha rolo of tho toaehor io involved with tha 
dlooofflinatien of information and tho otrueturing and adminiot ration of 
tooto whieh purport to maaoura tho aehiovamant of tho individual in torma 
of an unidontifiablo arbitrary atandord of porformanoo* 

Little of tho offorto of tha toaehar deal with tha atruoturing of 
individual and indopondant laarning* Suroly» aomo raforonea io made to 
aotivitioo aueh ao individual raporto and raooareh or projooto of an 
individual nature* In tho main» hewavor» tho ayndroma ia introduotieni 
homework » raoitatien and toot. 

No great attontion io paid to tho innate oharaetoriotioa of tha 
loamar. If ha doviataa too muoh from tha norm of tha group» ho ia 
aoaignad to another group made up of pupilo with oimilar eharaotariatioa 
where tho pattern io tna oama* 

Subjaot matter and tha broad eentont of oohoel oxporianoa are 
organized againat tha oama baekgreundi So muoh material to bo eovorad 
in a given amount of tima» uaually ton montha or a aomtatar. 

Tha individual alomanto of tho aubjaot matter ora not analyzed nor 
ia there any attempt to datormina tha oignifieanea of tho mode of 
praaontation* Little attention io paid to individualizing tho a*amonta 
of aduoatienal axparianeo* 
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At th0 N0W York Xnatitut* of Toohnology a phyaies eouraa haa baan 

alamantally analyzad to raflaot tha aignlfieanea of Ita eomponanta. Tha 

Information la elaaalfiad aa tot 

Coneapt 

Skill 

Law 

Thaory 

Poatulata 

foot 

Tha Import of thaaa to tha whola aohoma of aubjoot mat tar la thua ovldant* 

Xn addition# tha inodo of Involvomant of tha laarnar la aubjaot to 
analyala. (aaa phyaloa praaontotlon aohoma.) 

Thua# thla ia opan for eonearn aa to approprlatanaaa of itylo and 
rata for tha Individual. 

Tha mathodology of tha laarnat la algnlfleant# alao. Tha modaa of 
aoeoaalon or pattlelpatlon In aeeulturatlon or looming muat ba tranafarabla 
Tha thaory of ttanafot ealla for Idontlty of oontont ot Idontlty of mathod. 
Aa with Inatruetion tha mathod ahould ehanga with eontant and tha 
partlelpatlon of tha laarnar ahould davalop pattama applloabla to 
Indapondant aetlvlty. 

At praaantf aa Indleatad bofora# pupil partlolpation la taaohar 
oantoradi with In moat eaaaa tha taaohar praaant or dlraetly oent rolling 
tha aetlvltlaa of tha pupil. Raeant trlala In tha uao of ptogrammad 
Inatruetion In tha Sunlor High School ran afoul of pupil# parent and 
taaohar erltlelam baeauaa tha Intaraotlen waa aololy batwaan pupil and 
aubjaot mattar. All fall pray to tha faar and eonearn that alnea tha 
taaohar waan*t taaohlng# tha pupil woan*t learning. Uhat waa loot 
waa tha foot that pupila did aa wall intaraetlng alona aa waa dona in 
tha traditional aanaa. 



Teltranoat must ba •stablithad to rooogniat tha atago of davalopmant 
raadinaaa of tha individual pupil to ongaga in a givon aotivity or in 
aotivity ralatad to a partioular aubjaot both in taxmo of tha innata 
oapaoitiao of tha pupil and in tha payoho-aooial or motivational fiald. 

Tha traditional omphaaia on axtrinoio motivational davioaa ahould ba 
mitigatad through taking oognizanoo of tha impact of tha davica or foroo 
on tha natura of tha individual. Attantion ia called to Poreival Symonda* 
monograph "Uhat education Hao to Loam from PayOhology”. Alaoi aooial 
payohologiata hava much ovidanoo to indicate that axtomal faotora ara 
net ao powarful offaetora aa paraenal and internal invelvamant of thm 
individual. Tha famoua Waatinghouaa Hawthorne oxparimant ia ne^ad hare. 
Tha true aiqnifieanea hare ia that paraontl invelvamant made tha diffaranea 
not that the "halo offaet" daotreyod the reliability of the raaulta. Tha 
problem baeeoiaa not hew ean wo doatroy the hale affaot but how ean wa 
maintain paraenal invelvamant. 

Xn diaeuaoing organization and mathedelogyt attantion Iwat alao 
ba givan to phaaaa of thaoa two faotora which ara new looked upon aa 
"raaeuroaa" but inuat bo brought into more diraet play in the atruetura of 

t 

odueation. Thaao include aueh thinga aai 



Audio Tapaa Toxtbeeka 

Roeerda Laboratoriaa 

Slidoa and filmatripa 
Filma 

Field Tripa (individual) 

Radio 

Cdueational Talaviaion 

Xnatruation^l Talaviaion 

Sominara 

Laaturaa 

nuaauma 

Librariaa 

Viaiting Saholata 

Xntarviawa 

comoutoM 

Pra g r am mad natariala 
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An •xtanaiva eonmgntary on thoto individually it not appropriata hart. 
Tha oloaar «m axanina tha quaation of indapandant aotivity in laarning 
and oonaidar tha ehango in tha rolaa of profaaaional and non«profaaaibnal 
paraonnali tha mora aignifieant and apparent it tha naad to radafina tha 
natura of tha daploymant of tha abova liatad alamanta. 

Tha hiatorieal ralationahip batwaan objaetiva and mathod on tha 
pirt of graat inotitutiona and taaehara of hiatory ia indioatad in tha 
attaohad abatraot from Broudy*o ooooy **Hiatorio Exomplara of Toaohing 
flathod.” 
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Uhat haa baan attamptad hare ia an indication of a need for dramatio 
ohanga in public education and aoma of the alofflanta of the world whioh 
demand change* AlaOf in more or leaa ganaral tarmat the direction toward 
which fflovamant ia nacaaaary haa been indicated* 

Xn conaidaring the foregoing, it muat be raeallad that within tha 
aoopa of tha operation of tha aohool diatriot aa traditionally conoaivad 
an outatanding, high quality Job ia being dona* But in thia, aa in other 
aohool diatriota, tha maxima that are attainable under preeent organiaetion 
and methodology are not euffioient to the world of today much laaa that 
of tomorrow* 

The eolution liee in hard work, imaginative thinking and wiaa 
daoiaion makin;** Tha eolution liee net in vaet inoreaeee in funde but 
in oreativa and reepenaiva ra**allooatien of our raaourooa to tha taak 
at hand* Oiatinotiva oxpanditurea of relatively medeat amounta of funda 
oouplad with ineiaiva and daciaive aotivity ia auffioiant* 

Tha need for eareful and thoughtful atudy cannot bo uaad aa tha 
rationale for inaetion* Careful and thoughtful atudy arc part of tha 
eentinuuffl of action that leado to aolution* 
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LEARMER-*CjeMT£Fi- 0 MATHi-iMATIOJ) PROJECT 
;iiN£Oij^, ,'a.w yoRiC 



Thtt u«arn«r>Cttnterea MatUeiaatioa rrojuoi;: repres«nt& an mttort 
to individualiz* secondary mat hematics instniction in Mineola 
S*ubXlc Schools « Hlaeold, Wew York. 

DEFIMITION 

As for a definition, we aie<m that ins tract ion xs individualised 
the extent i.het it is learner- centered and student progress 
is oontinudus. Ins true tion is learner-centered to the extent 
that the learner bears the responsibility for aohieving aj\d for 
m a k i n g decisions nacassary for achievement, i.e, , setting goals, 
setting pace, selecting materials, when to be tested, and with 
whoei to work. Instruction progress is continuous to the extent 
that the learner is free to move at a pace independent of other 
individuals, the group, tiie teacher, the clock, and the calendar. 

Such a situation could have students in a classroom each working 
on different parts of the curriculum, using diffez*snt materials, 
and taking tests when they are ready regardless of whether 
others are ready. 

WHY INDIVIDUALIZE? 

The reasons for wanting to individualize include the desire to 
sieet individual needs and increase flexibility to avoid many 
problems inherent in group instruction. 

To meet individual needs involves the provision of a flsxible 
program contsnt<>wi8e, alternate instructional strategies, a 
wide variety of materials, an ability to diagnose learning 
and knowledge deficiencies, an evaluation soheme that does 
not z»ely on group norms, and procedures that permit the 



interplay and management of all the varioua aspects of euctk 
a system. 

Examples of advantages gained through flexibility include 
the avoidance of ax*tifioiaJL gprouping arrangements, elimi- 
nation of a need for plaoesi en t ^ worn efficient use of 
student tijoe .Ce.g. after late entry or absence) and replace- 
ment of study halls with irregular schedule arrangements.. 

THE PROPOSAL TO USOE 

To bring about these changes Mineola Public Schools proposed 
to the United States Office of Education in December, 1967, 
the design, development, and implementation of such a 
learner-centered, continuous-progress instructional’ system 
for grades 9-12. The proposal was accepted and funded by 
USOE, and work began in July, 1969. Since then the goal was 
altered to include grades 7-12. By the 70-71 school year, 
the project ham progressed to a point at which the entire 
seventh grade, half the eighth grade, eighty-four ninth 
graders and forty-two tenth graders are receiving indivi- 
dualised mathematics instruction from nine different teachers. 
Student- teacher ratios are in the range found with traditional 
classes. 

The proposal called for the incorporation of academic, oc- 
cupational, and general mathematics requirements in a single 
system. This required the analysis of the mathematical 
needs of three occupational areas (important to Mineola 
students), electronics, business, and mobile engines. These 
needs, together with academic and general mathematics require- 
ments, had to be expressed in terms of student learning 
objectives. These performance objectives had to be observable 
and measurable, and were arranged in a series of units that 



u«rc! aa thematically and inatruutioaaiXv reasonable » 

Stratagiaa for inatruction had to be developed permit- 
ting individualization with respect to goals, instruc- 
tional objectives, learning strategies, depth, and rate. 

The intent was to presei've utudent educaiional aund career 
options by avoiding the riecessity for program aeclsione 
early in high school «• The hope was to develop sslf -reliance 
and learning process skills so that the student can continue 
his mathsaatica education aftsr leaving public school. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The original proposal listed three project objectives. The 
reference to the **£S-70 cooperating network" is to an assooi- 
ation between 16 scattered school districts located ooast- 
to-coast. ES-70 was originally started in the spring of 1967 
at the instigation of the United States Office of Education 
to serve as a staging area for the re-design of the high 
school educational program. "ES-70" stands for "An 
Education System for the 70'e", It is now a private oor- 
poration sustained by the participating districta. The 
project objectives are: 

A. To design, develop, implement, evaluats and revise 
as nscsssary an individualiasd , Isarnsr-oentsrsd, 
"instructional systsa" in a Nathssatios-Vooatloiial 
Integration which is demonstrably suparior to 
traditional sodas of instruction. The system will: 

- bs based on specific, msasursble psrformmnos 
objsetives. 

- saks maitiTiun uss of "off the shelf” azisting 
natsrials, media, ate. 

- provide foj? individual ctudent differences in 
"learning modes". 



“ > n- t.ne • !.'l .i3*» ■?‘Oi ff. :'v*/'tor*Tn‘^r;: .>'1 tr*«* 

••or* s.c**-«#r : s. (t * c trAU>F,y r*- i . m.-; s 

i- .ne i.> ' '0 oC'ti^fci a -■ , afiveiopii.^ tixf- 

fftr-i i;. -.urviwu Uiai ijt 1.0 wdcj, achool dud ^ixcftduging 
prociuota both aa l arr ot dr. avdi.urftion process <xnd as 
an opera ti.oo.ii prci^^;ra*a, oenca, using the hS ‘70 Network 
as a aprxcgbo aro t or -lisHettiudv ioo v;f the prograin 
product 1 



C. To develop a auaieus stai^f, veil grounded in {i) the 
iiBuxoB of the appi*vTdtion of a aysteiine approaoii to 
tlie design of mst ructionaii SYSteuis^ C2) tUe '-ieveX.op** 
uent of behaVoior'ciT objectives) (3) the requiz*ements 
for reliable performance instruBtente and (4) tbe 
iiapleiaeiitation of Individualised learner- centered 
ins t ruction. 



L£ ARMING MATERIALS 

Many different sources are available to students and a variety 
of senses can be used in the learning experience as a result.. 

For tlie student who reads well, textbooks and prograwed in- 
struction ax*e Included. Film loops and film strips are used 
although to a lesser extent. Audio tapes, workbooks, aaohine 
instructions, games, calculators, and other manipulative devices 
have been incorporated wherever they have been available and 
suitable. Locally produced audiotapes and worksheets have 
been developed to cover gaps and improve eF:f eotiveness • 



MATCHING MATERIALS AMD XNSTRUCTXOMAL OBJECTIVES 

For each objective a Source and Activity Sheet is available 

which provides the learner with a statement of the objective, 

a criterion statement (uaually a fraction) , any necessary 

def iiiitions , sample test questions, a list of specific sources 

in which can be found pertinent infoimaticm and explanation. 
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Th«s« Sources and Activity Sheets are arranged into paeketa 
oy the unit and the packeia i:^re availahie in ring hinders 
in the ciaasrooiaa . /Vnawera to activities are also contained 
in the packets for the use ot the student »o that he can 
evaluate bia own work,. 

UNIT vSEQUlMCE (see attached > 

This list of unit titles describes the loa theaiatical content 
in a general way,. The first thirty-eight units oaks up the 
seventh and eighth grade prograBc Then follows algebra and 
geometry, and intersperseu along the way are a variety of 
optional units* See the course requirements for a specific 
breakdown , 

The numbers in square brackets after each unit title are the 
numbers of objectives in the various units » 

LCM COURSE REQUIREMENTS (see attacshed) 

Students receive credit for a course at a point in time 
when they complete the requirements as listed* No tine 
requirement is nade; howevsr, several sample paces are 
described for guidance purposes. 

TESTING 

Theie are three quisses prepared for each objeotiva» and 
threa tests prepared for each unit* This pensits recycling 
on objectives and the use of tests for diagnosis and 
evaluation, whila minimising the incidence of cheating 
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rhea« various grades 8h«>ui»l non b*s ionlus^d with tae p«t* 
fornuinat! iriterxd urhich /'alata to objectives. 

For exAjiipie, <« given objective may u«.ve a criterxo/t of 
3 CJUT o. 3» 2 out of 3p or S \-ut of iO , or wh^itaver. 

Ibis deu-vribea the perfoi'nianoe geaeraiiy expected on tae 
object ive quix as a stuaent proceciee objective to objec- 
tive. ot c'oarat, there La room for flexibility if tn« 
teacher eo chooses. 



PROGRESS CAKD (see attached) 

This card provides one maana by which a learner's progress 
is nonitoi'od by the teacher » and coeunvuiication occurs be*" 
tween learner, teacher, ajnd teacher— aide. 



A record of student performance must be maintained fairly 
easily because ready answers to many questions are useful: 
What is the learner's attendance record? On what unit is 
the learner working? What objectives has he accomplished 
in that unit? How long has he worked on them? How is his 
test performance? Does he perform well on first cycle 
quizses i how frequently has he recycled? At wliat rate is 
he proceeding through the course work? how long has he 
been on the unit? 
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io iu:5iaurii:-Mte to th« sr.Uvlent tne cbjeotivea tc be workieo 
'■>,'), <iji<c» rUff objeccivoe u b« skipped, ae -i result of hie 
uni ‘ pi'ctes': s;'efiult&. riOiiiewurA ciS8i.;.,iiaiei'it8 ?.t4.4iox*ed to 
* *t«eient‘s needs can bs coizuBUi?.ic«ited aixd rev.orded. Test 
.^esaiCe Sind unit grades are recor^ied aiia couitaunxcated 
vbjectives on which a student, will be periuitted to not 
take a qui;i can be noted. 



The teaciiQi'-ajide looks at a card handed to ner by a 
student, and without oral coraaiuiiication , wi.ii Ijeamediately 
know what t^uiz or test to give the stuoent wnile avoiding 
a quift or test alx*eady used by tt:e student as mteU briefly 
cn the carci. The teacher- di.de can look at tie set of cards 
belonging to students taking qurszes or testa anu know now 
laany and which papers are out. 

i 

Vh9n the unit is coapleted, the cax*d can be used to 
record all grades, what objectives have been achieved, 
and the amount of tiioe used. The data can be aocuisu- 
lated throughout the year by forwarding it each time to 
the next card, and the ixsed caz%^ inaerted into the 
learner's personal folder which is maintained in the 
ix>om. 



LCM STUDEM7 ACTIVITY FLOWCHART (see attached) 

This flowchart describes the interplay of learzutr. 




tfrAcri'er 



soi; t cftn 



t€rdciiej'-«sic3 , irte ins truct j.or.di soutcftn, and 
f.lie ]>/x>c9utjreA . Jt d»»u.i. lU' l dt«s tne learning and 
teeti.ng proc/d-jras lhat ea-ibla cliiisroorK inanagsinent . 







UNIT SEQUEKCE 



^ ( 29 ) 



!• Addition of Whole Numbers Cl6] 

2« Subtraotion of Whole Numbers C7] 

3. Multiplication of Whole Nusd>ers [12] 

4* Division of Whole Numbers Cl5] 

5« Sets Cl7] 

$• Deeimal Numeration [10] 

7. Base 2 and S Numeration [13] 

8. Other Numeration Systems [8] 

9. Properties of Numbers [10] 

10 • Primes and Coaq^sltes [6] 

U* Integer I [10] j 

12. npaotions [17] 

18* Operating with 7t«otiona [12] 

It* Basic (blits of Measure [10] ! 

16. Decimals [11] 

16* Operating with Decimals [13] | 

17* Natio and Proportion [5] 

18. Percents [14] | 

19* Prdblen Solving with Peroent [6] 

20* Point-Sets [10] 

21* Measuring [8] 

22* ScBM Objeets of Geometry [10] 

28* Area [8] 

24* Mathematioal ^sterns [8] | 

25« Introduction to Probability tO] 

2S. Zhtruduetion Ste^stici^^^ ^ 

27* .Integers XI iil]; 
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UNIT SEQUEWCE (eontlnued) 



39. 

4ft. 

41. 

42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 
66 . 
66 . 
67. 
58 . 
69. 
8ft. 

88 . 



Flowcharts and the Use of the Calculator Cl51 
Manual Op^atlon of the Frogranaa 101 Cl8] 
Programed Operation of the npogranma 101 C !l 
Applied Graphs [6!l 
Business Tables Cl63 
Algebra Language C9] 

Nonoaials C8] 

Operations with Rationals I C7] 

Operations with Rationals II C8] 

Open Sentences - Equations Cl7!l 
Open Sentences - Inequalities Cll!l 
Exponents C7] 

Radicaas [12 ] 

Sets of Numbers and Their Properties CO] 

Finite Systems X3!l 
Verbal l^blems Xl23 
Quadratics Cll!l 
Algebraic T^aqtions C9l 
Coordinate Graphing in 2-0 Cl83 
Right Triangles C 7 3 
Introduotion to Trigonometry 1103 
Slide Rule 



pisti^e Slid Measure tl03 



( 29 > 
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UNIT SEQUENCE (continued) 



CoB^lex Nuitfbep System £13] 

Introduction to Relations and Functions CIO] 
Llneap Relations and Functions £7] 

Quadratic Relations and Functions £9] 

Angles and Rotations £4] 

Trigonometric Relations and Functions £8] 
Graphs of Trigonometrio Functions and Relations 
their Inverses £5] 

Exponential and Logarithmic Functions £7] 
Special Operations £5] 

Linear Open Sentences £7] 

Quadratic Open Sentences £14] 

Trigonometric Identities £4] 

Use of Trigonometrio and Logai'ithmio Tables £9] 
Trigonometric Open Sentences £4] 

Exponential and Logarithmic Open Sentences £7] 
Computations with Logarithms £5] 

Solution of Oblique Triangles £11] 

Derivations of TJpigononietrie Fonnulas £9] 
Systems of Open Sentences £8] 

Sequences and Series £10] 

Variation £5] 
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LCMV COUR^iL iu.<jliXKt:MLl4i-3 



Hath 9 (9BC) 

Required Units ; 



44. Algebra Language Cl 2 3 

45. Monomials Cl2] 

46. Operations with Rationale I £163 

47. Operations with Rationals II Cl33 

48. Open Sentences - Equations [173 

49. Open Sentences * Inequalities Cll3 

50. Verbal Problems C53 

51. Sets of Numbers and their Properties C83 

53. Exponents C7j 

54. Radicals C123 

55. Quadratics [153 

56. Algebraic Fractions £63 

57. Coordinate Graphing in 2>D £ 3 

58. Right Triangle £ 3 

59. Introduction to Trigonometry £103 
PLUS the Regent Exam as a final exam 

39. Flowcharts and the Use of the Calculator £15] 

40. Manual Operation of the Programma 101 £163 

41. Programed Operation of the Programma 101 £ 3 

42. Applied Graphs £63 

43. Business Tables £163 

52. Finite Systems £33 

60. Slide Rule £123 
Number of Objectives; 162 



Optional Units ; 



Pace: 



a. 



b. 



To complete the work in one semester and allow 
2 weeks for review before the Regents Exam — 

2^ objeotives/day or 5 objectives every 2 days. 
To complete the work in two semesters and allow 
2 weeks for review before the Regents Exam - 
1 objective per day. 

to complete the work in two semesters and 
allow 4 weeks for review before the Regents 
Exam « 1.1 objjeotives per day or 11 objectives 
every two weeks. 
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Optional Units: 



MINED A HIGH SCHCOL 
LCMV CPU S£ REQUIREMENTS 



General Math (9E) 
Required Units : 



11 . 
i: . 
7'i . 

28. 



12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
30. 

33. 

34. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

Number of Obiectivea ; 
Pace: 



Integers I Cl4] 

Ratio and Prc portion [61 
Iniegers II [ill 
Rat ional Numl ar System [111 
PLUS an’;, 4 other ur its from the optional list. 
Frc: 2 tions Cl7 1 

0p« mating with Fractions [121 
Bas 1.0 Units of Measure [lOl 
Dect jnals [111 

0p€ >ating with Oeoimals ClSl 
Mea. uring [81 

SoE* objects o. Geometry [101 
Arei [81 

Matl ematical S i stems [61 
Scitntific Net; tion [71 
Rea} Number Syf tern [121 
Pre : ision and souraoy [71 
The Metric Sys ) em of Linear Measiu?e [61 
Lat<ii ral Surface and Volume [71 
Flot/ charts and :he Use of the Calculator [161 
Manu il Operatic i of the Pro gramma 101 [161 

Prof : :!>amed Operci :ion of the Prograama XOl [ 1 

Appl.led Graphs [61 
Busi. less Tables [16l 
Alg€ ;>ra Languag ; [121 

About 86 (42 i; the required units; the 

othc: ' units ave: age about ll/unit) 

. j 

To coinplete the work in one semester - 



b. 



1 Ob; 
To oc i 



motive per day* 

iplete the work in two semesters « 



1 objliiqtive eve|i y 2 days. 
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^tended Algebra I (9p) 

«£3. uired Units : m,. Algebra U.,guage C12J 

45. Monomials Cl23 

46. Operations with nationals I U6J 

47. Operations with Rationale II [13 j 

48. Open Sentences - Equations [17] 

49. Open Sentences - Inequalities [11] 

50. Verbal Probleuns [5] 

Optional Unxts._ 39. Flowcharts and the Use of the Calculator [15] 

42. Applied Graphs [6] 

43. Business Tables [16] 

W^er of Objectives : 86 

Semester - 1.2 objeotives/day or 
6 objectives / week 

i>. Two Semesters - 1 objective/ 2 days. 
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Extended Algebra. XI . (jOD) 



Required Unitj ; 



Optional Unit4 ; 



&1; Sets of Niibbbdt^ and th^ir PiHopdi^ties C33 

53 i Exponents C ^ j 

54 i Radicals 

55 k Quadratiod ClSJ 

56* Algebraic H^rddtions C53 

57 k Coordinaid Or^phing in 2D C 3 

58 k Right Triahgld C 3 

59 i Introductibn to Trigdnbmetxf tiO] 

^LiUs the Regexitb Eataiii as d flndl ex^« 

39 k Flowcharts aridl the USe of thd dillculator ClSj 
40k Manual OpS^ation of lihe Pro|raidSia 101 ClSj 
41* Programed bpsration 6t the ^ro^amota 101 C 1 
42 k Applied dreph^ C6] 

43% Business tablds Cl5j 
52k Finite Systems C3] 



50. Slide Ruie ti23 | 

Number of Objecti ves: 76 

Pace ; a. To complStb the work Ih two SeitiiiterB 

with foui> beeJta alloSsd for reyidw 
before the Re^dhts £kam > 1 ^bJiietive/2 days 
b. To compidte the work in one 4ei4lister ’ 

and allod two weeks ^or review tefdre 
the Regehts Ekam - 1<2 objedtidte/dlay 
or 6 objectives per Week. 
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